UNION  AND  FREEDOM,  WITHOUT  COMPROMISE. 


SPEECH  OF  ME,  CHASE,  OF  OHIO; 

ON  MR.  CLAY’S  COMPROMISE  RESOLt/TIONS. 


In  Senate,  March  26,  1850. 

The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  resolu¬ 
tions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay— 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  with  unaffect¬ 
ed  diffidence,  to  offer  to  the  Senate  my  views  of  the 
important  questions  presented  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Coming  from  the  private  walks  of  life,  without  the 
advantage  of  previous  public  position,  and  with¬ 
out  experience  in  legislative  debate,  I  speak  from  no 
eminence  which  will  entitle  me  to  command  atten- 
what  I  say  that  consideration  only 
which  is  due  to  sincerity  of  belief,  to  directness  of 
purpose,  and  to  whatever  force  of  agumenl  I  may  be 
able  to  bring  to  the  support  of  my  positions. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  President,  and  said  in  a  tone 
01  complaint,  by  Southern  gentlemen,  that  this  Gov- 
ernmeiit  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mere  Government  of 
the  majority— becoming  a  great  con.solidated  democ¬ 
racy.  Now,  sir,  ff  by  this  it  be  meant  that  this  Gov- 
^nment  of  ours  has  become,  or  is  to  become,  the 
Governmerit  of  the  American  people,  administered 
m  conformity  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple— if  it  be  rneant  that  the  democratic  principle  is 
carried,  oris  likely  to  be  carried,  into  practical  ap¬ 
plication  in  its  administration  and  legislation,  I  see 
in  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  no  ground  of  complaint,  but 
rather  ground  of  congratulation  and  satisfaction. 
Why,  sir,  what  is  this  democratic  principle  1  Equal- 
i<  ity  ot  natural  rights,  guarantied  and  secured  to  all 
j  by  the  laws  of  a  just  popular  Government.  For 
J  one,  1  desire  to  see  that  principle  applied  to  every 
J  subject  of  legislation,  no  matter  what  that  subject 
may  be— to  the  great  question  involved  in  the  reso- 
lutions  now  before  the  Senate,  and  to  every  other 
)i  question.  ^ 

But  our  responsibilities  are  limited  by  our  powers  • 
r  and  however  clear  it  may  be  that  we  are  bound  by 
t  allegiance  to  democratic  principle  to  condemn  to 
i  mitigate,  to  abolish  slavery,  wherever  we  can  consti. 
tutionally  do  so,  it  is  equa.ly  clear  that  we  are  not 
bound,  and  that  v/e  have  no  right,  to  interfere  with 
•slavery  by  legislation  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  con- 
[stitutional  powers. 

;  We  have  no  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
islavery  in  tne  States.  We  have  power  to  prevent 
,its  extension,  and  to  prohibit  its  existence  within  the 
psphere  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Government.  Our  duty,  therefore,  is  toabstainfrom 
^interference  with  it  in  the  States.  It  is  also  our  duty 
;to  prohibit  Its  extension  into  national  territories,  and 
ts  continuance  where  we  are  constitutionally  respon¬ 
sible  for  Its  existence.  ^ 

IS  my  position  ;  and  for  the 
lurpose  of  showing  that  I  am  sustained  in  it  by  the 

^  *  P’'opose  to  review,  some- 

yha  at  large  the  history  of  this  Government  in  its 
lelations  to  slavery. 

:  It  was  said  yesterday  by  the  honorable  Senator 
Irom  Virginia  [Mr.  Hunter]  that  the  South  had  no 
■lause  of  complaint  against  the  North  in  regard  to 
slavery  until  the  year  1820,  the  date  of  the  Missouri 
lompromise.  Plowever  that  may  be,  we  must  cro 
urther  back  in  time,  if  we  wish  to  trace  the  contro- 
jersy  between  £avery  and  freedom  in  this  country 
Jo  its  source  We  must  go  two  hundred  years  fur- 
iner  back.  It  was  m  1620  that  a  Dutch  ship  ascended 
[ae  James  r.ver,  bnnging  tlie  first  slaves  into  Vir- 
i  inia.  In  that  sam.e  year  the  Mayflower  b  ou^ht  the 

England  to  Plymouth 
|.ock.  Slavery  was  introduced  into  Virmnia  Free- 

ietwe'In^  England.  The  contest 

jetween  the  despotic  principle— the  element  and 


guaranty  of  slavery— and  the  democratic  principle — 
the  element  and  guaranty  of  liberty— cr-mrnenced. 

But  slavery  was  not  established  in  Virginia  with¬ 
out  remonstrance  and  resistance.  The  colonists 
complained  vehemently  of  the  introduction  of  slaves 
and  resorted  to  various  expedients  of  prevention! 
But  the  desire  of  the  mother  country  to  benefit  the 
navigator  and  to  stimulate  production  led  the  British 
Government  to  disregard  every  complaint,  and  to 
negative  all  colonial  legislation  against  the  slave 
trade  Slaves  continued  to  be  imported.  The  traffic 
extended  to  other  colonies,  until  at  length  slavery 
obtained  a  foothold  in  every  one  of  them.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  slaves  were  held  in 
every  colony,  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 

Well,  sir,  how  was  slavery  regarded  at  that  period? 
In  September,  1774,  the  first  Congress  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  met  in  Philadelphia.  Had  the  opposition  to 
slavery  which  had  been  previously'^  manifested,  and 
the  desire  for  its  extinction  which  had  been  so  gen¬ 
erally  cherished,  now  become  extinct  ?  A  decisive 
answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be  found  in  an  extract 
frona  a  pngularly  able  exposition  of  the  Rights  of 
British  Anmrica,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  laid 
before  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  which  assembled 
in  August,  1774,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  proposed  Congress.  I  wdU  read  this  ex¬ 
tract  : 

'The  abohtionof  domestic  slavery  is  the  greatest  object. 
ot  desire  in  these  colonies,  where  it  \vas  unhappily  intro¬ 
duced  in  their  infant  state.  But,  previous  to  the  enfran- 
cnisement  of  the  slaves,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  further 
importations  from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to 
ettect  this  by  prohibitions,  and  by  imposir^  duties  which 
might  amount  to  prohibition,  have  been  hitherto  defeated 
by  his  Majesty’s  negative ;  thus  preferring  the  immediate 
African  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests 
01  the  American  States,  and  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous  practice.  ”-Aot.  Archives, 
ith  series,  vol.  1,  p.  696. 

The  Congress,  which  soon  after  assembled,  shared 
these  sentiments.  Among  its  first  acts  was  the 
framing  of  the  celebrated  Articles  of  Association 
which  composed  the  Non-Importation,  Non-Export¬ 
ation,  and  Non-Consumpiion  Agreement.  I  will  read 
the  second  of  those  Articles : 

neither  import  nor  purchase  any  slave  im¬ 
ported  alter  the  first  day  of  December  next,  after  which 
time  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade,  and  will  nei¬ 
ther  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  ves¬ 
sels,  or  sell  our  commodities  or  manufactures,  to  those 
who  are  concerned  in  it.” — Am.  Archives,  4f/j  series,  vol. 
i,p.  914.  ’ 

j  'vas  another  article  in  this  agreement,  which. 

h  further  agree  and  resolve  that  we  will 

S  ’  ‘'““amerce,  dealings,  or  intercour.se  whatever, 

America  which  shall 
tion  bm^wi  ?  t  shall  hereafter  violate  this  associa- 

mpn  unworthy  of  the  riglits  of  free¬ 

men,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  this  country,”— 
Archives,  ith  series,  vol.  l,p.  915. 

Well,  sir,  this  solemn  covenant,  thus  pledgin'^ 
every  cobny  and  every  citizen  to  an  entire  abandor^ 
ment  and  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  was  signed 
by  every  delegate  in  Congress,  Southern  and  North¬ 
ern.  Eublic  sentiment  on  this  subject  wast  then 
unanimous  or  next  to  unanimous,  throughout  the 
country.  Among  these  signers  we  find  the  names 
of  Rodney,  McKean,  and  Rea-J,  of  Delaware;  Chalt 
and  Pa^,  of  Maryland;  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  \?r^ 

APHAi’  Hewps,  of  North  Carolina;  and 

Middleton,  Rut.edge,  and  Lynch,  of  South  Carolina  • 
all  of  whom  subsequently  subscribed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  We  also  find  the  names  of 
George  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry, 


Now,  Mr.  President,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
these  Articles  of  Association,  entered  into  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances  from  the 
People  and  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the 
faithful  observance  of  which,  in  all  their  stipulations, 
the  delegates  of  the  colonies  pledged  themselves  and 
their  constituencies,  “  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue, 
honor,  and  love  of  country let  it  be  remembered,  I 
say,  that  these  articles  constituted  the  first  bond  of 
American  Union.  The  Union  thus  constituted  was, 
to  be  sure,  imperfect,  partial,  incomplete  ;  but  it  was 
still  a  Union,  a  Union  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  great  objects  set  forth  in  the  articles. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  also  that  prominent  in  the 
list  of  measures  agreed  on  in  these  Articles,  was  the 
discontinuance  of  the  slave  trade,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  itself. 

Ijsaywith  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
slavery,  and  I  have  authority  for  saying  so.  I  ask 
attention  to  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
town  meeting  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  held  on  12th 
of  December,  1774 ; 

“It  is  with  singular  pleasure  we  notice  the  second  article 
of  the  Association,  in  which  it  is  agreed  to  import  no  more 
negro  slaves,  as  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  palpable  absurdity 
so  loudly  to  complain  of  attempts  to  enslave  us  while  we 
are  actually  enslaving  others.^’ — Am.  Archives,  Ath  series, 
vol.  l,p.  1038. 

This  was  the  Northern  view.  What  was  the 
Southern?  We  find  it  upon  record  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Congress  of  the  Representatives  of  Da¬ 
rien,  in  the  colony  of  Georgia.  Acceding  to  the  As¬ 
sociation,  they  declared  their  views  in  these  words  ; 

“We,  tne  representative's  of  the  extensive  district  of  Da¬ 
rien,  in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  being  now  assembled  in 
Congress,  by  the  authority  and  free  choice  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  said  district,  now  freed  from  their  fetters,  do  re¬ 
solve.” 

Then  follow  several  resolutions  setting  forth  the 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  oppressions  of 
Great  Britain,  closing  with  the  emphatic  declaration 
which  1  will  now  read : 

“To  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  influenced  by  any 
contracted  or  interested  motives,  but  by  a  general  philan¬ 
thropy  for  all  mankind,  of  whatever  climate,  language,  or 
complexion,  we  hereby  declare  our  disapprobation  and  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  unnatural  practice  of  slavery  in  America, 
<however  the  uncultivated  state  of  our  country  or  other 
specious  arguments  may  plead  for  ii) — a  practice  founded 
in  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  highly  dangerous  to  our  lib¬ 
erties  as  well  as  lives,  debasing  part  of  our  fellow-creatures 
below  men,  and  corrupting  the  virtue  and  morals  of  the 
rest,  and  laying  the  basis  of  that  liberty  we  contend  for, 
and  which  we  pray  the  Almighty  to  continue  to  the  latest 
posterity,  upon  a  vei-y  wrong  foundation.  We  therefore 
resolve  at  all  times  to  use  our  utmost  endeavors  for  the 
manumission  of  our  slaves  in  this  colony,  upon  the  most 
safe  and  equitable  footing  for  the  masters  and  themselves.” 

Am.  Archives,  \th  series,  vol.  \,p.  1135. 

That,  sir,  was  the  Southern  view.  At  least  it  was 
the  view  of  a  large  and  intelligent  and  influential 
body  of  Southern  men.  And  with  this  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  effects  and  tendency,  the  Articles  of  As¬ 
sociation  were  adopted  by  colonial  conventions, 
county  meetings,  and  lesser  assemblages  throughout 
the  country,  and  became  the  law  of  America — the 
fundamental  Constitution,  so  to  speak,  of  the  first 
American  Union.  It  is  needless  to  cite  many  reso¬ 
lutions  of  these  meetings.  They  can  be  found  in 
the  American  Archives  by  those  who  desire  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject.  I  will  quote  but  two. 

The  first  is  a  resolution  of  the  Convention  of 
Maryland,  held  in  November,  1774,  readopted  by  a 
subsequent  Convention,  more  fully  attended,  in 
December  of  the  same  year  : 

“  Resolved,  That  every  member  of  this  meeting  will,  and 
every  person  in  the  province  should,  strictly  and  inviolably 
observe  and  carry  into  execution  the  Association  agreed 
on  by  the  Continental  Congress.” 

The  other  is  the  declaration  adopted  by  a  general 
meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  James  City  county, 
Virginia,  in  November,  1774,  in  these  words : 

“  The  Association  entered  into  by  Congress  being  pub¬ 
licly  read,  the  Ireeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  tha 
county,  that  they  might  testify  to  the  world  their  concur¬ 
rence  and  hearty  approbation  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
that  respectable  body,  very  cordially  acceded  thereto,  and 
did  hind  and  oblige  themselves,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue, 


honor,  and  love  to  their  country,  strictly  and  inviolably  to 
observe  and  keep  the  same  in  every  particular.” 

These,  sir,  are  specimens  of  the  formal  and  solemn 
declaratiorls  and  engagements  of  public  bodies.  To 
show  the  sentiment  which  pervaded  the  masses  of 
the  people,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  an  eloquent , 
paper,  entitled  “  Observations  addressed  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  America,”  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1774 : 

“  The  least  deviation  from  the  resolves  of  Congress  will 
be  treason  ;  such  treason  as  few  villains  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  committing.  It  will  be  treason  against  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  against  the  millions  of 
unborn  generations  who  are  to  exist  hereafter  in  America, 
against  the  only  liberty  and  happiness  whicti  remain  to 
mankind,  against  the  last  hopes  of  the  wretched  in  every 
corner  of  the  world  ;  in  a  word,  it  will  be  treason  against 
God,  *  *  *  We  are  now  laying  the  foundations  of 
AN  American  Constitution.  Let  us,  therefore,  hold  up 
everything  we  do  to  the  eye  of  posterity.  They  will  most 
probably  measure  their  liberties  and  happiness  by  the  most 
careless  of  our  footsteps  Let  no  unhallowed  hand 
touch  the  precious  seed  of  liberty.  Let  us  form  the  glo¬ 
rious  tree  in  such  a  manner,  and  impregnate  it  with  such 
principles  of  life,  that  it  shall  last  forever.  ’  *  I  al¬ 

most  wish  to  live  to  hear  the  triumphs  of  the  jubilee  in  the 
year  1874  ;  to  see  the  medals,  pictures,  fragments  of  wri¬ 
tings,  that  shall  be  displayed  to  revive  the  memory  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  1774.  If  any  adventitious 
circumstance  shall  give  precedency  on  that  day,  it  shall 
be  to  inherit  the  blood,  or  even  to  possess  the  name,  of  a 
member  of  that  glorious  assembly.” — Amer.  Arch.,  4  ser., 
vol  \,p.  976. 

In  these  various  resolves  and  .declarations,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  the  first  expressions  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  and  will  of  t-he  American  people  upon 
this  subject  of  slavery.  The  earliest  action  of  the 
associated  colonies  was  anti  slavery  action.  The 
Union  which  they  then  formed  was  indeed,  as  1 1 
have  said,  incomplete ;  but  it  was  complete  enough  i 
to  warrant  the  Congress  which  represented  it  in  de-  j 
daring  independence,  in  waging  war,  in  contracting : 
debts ;  in  assuming,  in  short,  many  of  the  functions 
of  nationality  and  sovereignty. 

Well,  sir,  nearly  two  years  passed  by,  and  the! 
grievances  of  the  colonies  remained  unredressed.' 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  begun,  and  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  was  promulgated.  That  in-i 
strument  breathed  the  same  spirit  as  the  Articles  of 
Association.  The  original  draught,  as  it  came  from' 
the  hands  of  Jefferson,  contained  a  clause  reproba-1 
ting  in  the  strongest  terms  the  traffic  in  men,  I 
will  read  it :  j 

“  He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itselt, 
violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the: 
persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended  him  ;  cap¬ 
tivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemis-i 
phere,  or  to  incur  a  miserable  death  in  their  transporta-i 
tion  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of, 
infidel  Powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of 
Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where 
me?i  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  neg-; 
ative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit: 
or  restrain  this  execrable  commeice.”  * 

This  clause  was  indeed  omitted  from  the  Declara-j 
tion,  not  because  ;t  did  not  express  the  sentiments! 
of  the  majority  of  Congress,  but,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
informs  us,  in  compliance  to  South  Carolina  and; 
Georgia.  He  intimates  also  that  some  tendernessi 
under  these  censures  was  manifested  by  Northern, 
gentlemen,  whose  constituents  had  been  somewhat' 
largely  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  But  still  thei 
great  fundamental  truth,  which  constitutes  the  basisj 
of  all  just  government,  and  which  condemns  equally i 
every  form  of  oppression,  was  retained  in  the  Decla-|' 
ration,  and  announced  to  the  world  as  self-evident 
the  truth  that  “all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they; 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inaliena-l 
ble  rights ;  that  among  these“are  life,  liberty,  and  the! 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rightsj 
governments  were  instituted  among  men,  deriving! 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. ”| 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  this  second  great  act  of  the' 
American  people,  the  fundamental  truth  upon  whichi 
the  Articles  of  Association  were  baaed  was  reitera-|i 
ted;  not  as  a  “  rhetorical  flourish,”  not  as  an  ab¬ 
straction  incapable  of  practical  application  inhuman 

*  3  Madisor  Papers,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  where  a 
fac  simile  in  Mr.  Jefferson  s  fianawriting  will  be  tound. 


■affairs,  but  as  a  living  principle,  not  to  be  disregard¬ 
ed,  without  fatal  consequences,  in  the  structure  or 
the  administration  of  government.  That  such  was 
the  view  actually  taken  of  (he  Declaration  at  that 
time  is  further  evident  from  the  language  of  the  des¬ 
patches  transmitting  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colonies,  and  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army.  I  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  letter 
of  the  President  of  Congress,  John  Hancock,  to  the 
Convention  of  New  Jersey. 

“  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  enclose,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Congress,  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  <;f  Inde¬ 
pendence,  which  you  will  please  to  have  proclaimed  in 
your  colony  in  such  way  and  manner  as  you  judge  best. 
The  important  consequences  resulting  to  the  American 
States  from  this  Declaration  of  Independence,  considered 
as  the  gromid  and  foundation  of  a  future  Government, 
will  naturally  suggest  the  propriety  of  proclaiming  it  in 
such  a  mode  as  that  the  people  may  be  universally  informed 
of  it.”  —Amer.  Arch.,bth  series,  vol.  \,p.  11. 

Such  were  the  principles,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
Government  and  the  People  during  the  struggle  for 
independence.  They  were  reiterated  at  the  close  of 
it.  Very  shortly  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  rati¬ 
fied  in  17S3,  Congress  issued  an  address  to  the 
States,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  main  purpose 
of  which  was  to  persuade  to  the  provision  of  a  tund 
for  the  discharge  of  the  public  engagements.  That 
address  contains  the  clause  which  I  will  now  read : 

“Let  it  be  remembered,  finally,  that  it  has  ever  been  the 
pride  and  boast  of  America  that  the  rights  for  which  she 
contended  were  the  rights  of  human  nature.  By  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Author  of  these  rights  on  the  means  exerted  for 
their  defence,  they  have  prevailed  against  all  opposition, 
and  form  the  basis  of  thirteen  independent  States.  No 
instance  has  heretofore  occurred,  nor  can  any  instance  be 
expected  hereafter  to  occur,  in  which  the  unadulterated 
forms  of  republican  government  can  pretend  to  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  themselves  by  their  fruits.  In 
this  view,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  responsible 
for  the  greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  political  society.” 

1  Madison  Papers,  Ap.  il. 

This,  sir,  was  the  acknowledgment  of  1783.  That 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  waged  not  to  vindi¬ 
cate  privileges,  but  rights;  not  the  rights  of  any  part 
or  class  of  the  people,  but  the  rights  of  all  men  — 

“  the  rights  of  human  nature.” 

It  was  not  long  before  an  occasion  arose  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  Congress  in  these  various  declara¬ 
tions  ;  to  determine  whether  or  not  Congress  was 
prepared  to  carry  the  principles  so  solemnly  recog¬ 
nised  into  practical  application,  without  respect  To 
persons  or  sections.  Nor  was  Congress  wantino-  to 
the  occasion.  ® 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  Virginia  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  her  claim  to  the  territory  north¬ 
west  of  the  Ohio.  Much  praise  has  been  awarded 
to  Virginia  for  this  cession.  I  desire  to  detract 
nothing  from  it.  Virginia,  doubtless,  confided  fully 
in  the  validity  of  her  title  to  the  territory  which  she 
ceded.  It  is  true  that,  acting  under  her  authority, 
and  in  anticipation  of  an  expedition  ordered  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  gallant  George  Rogers  Clarke,  at  the  h  ad 
af  a  handful  of  brave  Kentuckians,  dispossessed  the 
British  authorities  of  that  portion  of* the  territory 
^hich  they  had  occupied  on  the  Wabash  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  But  it  is  right  to  say,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say,  that  the  validity  of  the  Virginia  title  was  never 
•ecognised,  was  always  contested,  by  Congress. 
Jther  States  claimed  interests  in  the  same  territory. 
Vew  York  claimed  the  whole;  Connecticut  claimed 
i  part,  and  Mas.«achusetts  also  advanced  a  claim. 
Igainst  all  these  demands,  Congress  asserted  a  ri^ht 
n  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  the  entire  trans- 
Uleghanian  region,  as  Crown  Lands,  acquired  from 
:rreat  Britain  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure  of 
11  the  States,  and  appealed  to  the  claimant  States 
0  relinquish  their  pretensions.  New  Yoik  was  the 
jirst  to  respond  to  this  appeal,  and' her  cession  was 
I  ccepted  by  Congress  in  1782.  Virginia  had  pre- 
iiousiy  proposed  to  cede  all  her  claim  northwest  of 
le  Cnio  on  certain  conditions  ;  but,  the.  conditions 
ot  being  admitted,  the  cession  was  not  accepted, 
■ubsequently  the  contest  was  terminated  by  a  satis- 
nctory  cession,  made  by  Virginia  and  accepted  by 
■onpess.  It  was  an  arrangement,  in  fact,  which 
ivolved  concessions  on  both  sides.  Virginia  yield¬ 


ed  to  the  United  States  all  her  claims  to  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  United  States  tacitly 
surrendered  to  Virginia  all  claim  to  the  territory 
southeast  of  that  river,  alleged  to  be  within  her 
chartered  limits.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
make  these  observations,  as  a  Senator  of  a  State 
whose  rights  and  interests,  as  well  as  the  rights  and 
interests  of  her  sister  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Illinois,  arc  afTected  to  some  extent,  by  the 
claim  of  exclusive  title  to  the  Western  country 
which  has  been  advanced  in  behalf  of  Virginia. 

Whatever  the  title  of  Virginia  may  have  been, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  upon  her  cession,  made, 
as  I  have  said,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  the  United 
States  came  into  the  undisputed  ownership  and  sov- 
ereignty  of  the  vast  region  northwest  of-  the  Ohio. 
To  dispose  of  the  soil  and  to  determine  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Territory,  now  became  the  duty 
of  Congress;  and  the  duty  was  promptly  performed. 
On  the  very  day  of  the  cession,  before  the  sun  went 
down,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  behalf  of  a  committee, 
consisting  of  himself,  Mr.  Howell  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Mr.  Chase  of  Maryland,  reported  a  plan  for  the 
government  of  the  Western  Territory — not  that  lying 
north  of  the  Ohio  merelv,  but  of  all,  from  the  north 
line  of  Florida  to  the  north  line  of  the  United  States. 
This,  sir,  is  a  memorable  document  of  our  early  his¬ 
tory,  and  I  propose  to  read  portions  of  it  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  : 

“  The  territory  cecZe^;,  or  to  be  ceded,  by  the  individual 
States  to  the  United  States,  *  *  *  shall  be  formed  into 

distinct  States.  *  ’  *  The  settlers  *  *  ’  shall, 

either  on  their  own  petition  or  on  the  order  of  Couffress, 
receive  authority,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place, 
for  their  free  males,  of  full  age,  to  meet  together  for  the 

purpose  of  establishing  a  temporary  Government.  *  *  * 

.  ,  Such  temporary  Givernment  shall  only  continue 

in  force,  in  any  State,  until  it  shall  have  acquired  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants;  when,  giving  due  proof  thereof  to 
Congress,  they  shall  receive  from  them  authority,  with  ap¬ 
pointments  of  time  and  place,  to  call  a  convention  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  establish  a  permanent  Constitution  and 
Government  for  themselves  :  Provided,  That  both  the 
temporary  and  permanent  Governments  be  established 
upon  these  principles  as  their  basis.” 

Here  follow  sundry  provisions,  the  last  of  which  is 
as  follows  : 


“  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  Era  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of 
the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  didy  convicted  to  have 
been  personally  guilty. Journals  Cong.  Confed.,  374. 

This,  sir,  was  thj  plan  and  proviso  of  Jefferson. 
It  met  the  approbation  of  the  American  People.  It 
proved  that  the  declaration  of  1776  was  not  an  empty 
profession,  but  a  true  faith.  It  proved  that  the  spirit 
of  the  covenant  of  1774  yet  animated  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  According  to  this  grand  and  comprehensive 
scheme,  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  freedom,  as 
the  fundamental  and  perpetual  law  of  the  transmon- 
tane  half  of  the  American  Republic. 

Had  this  plan  and  proviso  been  adopted,  we  should 
not  now  be  discussing  the  questions  which  embarrass 
us.  The  extension  of  slavery  would  have  been  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  Alleghanies.  No  slave  could  ever  have 
trodden  a  foot  of  the  soil  beyond.  Unhappily,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proviso  was  not  adopted;  and,  as  I  have 
already  said  that  it  met  the  approval  of  the  people,  I 
ask  attention  to  the  proceedings  which  resulted  in  its 
ejection.  On  the  19th  of  April,  Mr.  Spaight,  of 
North  Carolina,  moved  that  the  proviso  be  stricken 
out.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which 
governed  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  a  majority  of 
the  thirteen  States  was  necessary  to  an  affirmative 
decision  of  any  question  ;  and  the  vote  of  no  State 
could  be  counted,  unless  represented  by  at  least  two 
delegates. 

The  question  upon  Mr.  Spaight’s  motion  was  put 
in  this  form  : 

“  Shall  the  words  moved  to  be  struck  out  stand?  ’ 

The  vote  stood — 

For  the  Proviso,  six  States,  viz  :  New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Agciinst  the  Proviso,  three  States,  viz;  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina. 


Delaware  and  Georgia  were  not  represented.  New 
Jersey,  by  Mr.  Dick,  voted  aye,  but  her  vote,  only 
one  delegate  being  present,  could  not  be  counted. 
The  vote  ol  North  Carolina  was  divided—Mr.  Wil¬ 
liamson  voting  oye,  Mr.  Spaight,  no.  The  vote  of 
Virginia  stood — Mr.  Jefferson,  aye,  Messrs.  Hardy 
and  Mercer,  no.  Of  the  twenty-three  delegates  present 
and  voting,  sixteen  voted  for,  and  seven  against,  the 
proviso.  Thus  was  the  proviso  defeated  by  a  minor¬ 
ity  vote.  The  people  were  for  it,  the  States  were  for 
it ;  but  it  failed  in  consequence  of  a  provision  which 
enabled  the  minority  to  control  the  majority.  It  so 
happened  that  Mr.  Beatty,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Dick, 
had  left  Congress  a  day  or  two  before,  and  returned 
a  day  or  two  after.  Had  he  been  present,  or  had  one 
of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  colleagues  voted  with  him.  the  re¬ 
sult  would  have  been  changed.*  How  vast  the  con¬ 
sequences  which,  in  this  instance,  depended  on  a 
single  vote.  ^ 

Well,  sir,  the  Ordinance  of  1784,  thus  maimed  and 
otherwise  mutilated,  became  the  law  of  the  land  on 
the  23d  of  April  following.  In  1785,  Mr.  Jefferson 
went  abroad  as  Minister  to  France,  and  was  out  of 
the  country  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  agitation  of  the  proviso,  however,  did  not 
cease  in  consequence  of  his  absence.  In  that  same 
year,  (1785,)  Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  again 
moved  the  proviso  in  Congress,  in  a  slightly  modified 
form,  as  follows  : 

“  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  States  described  in  the  resolves  of 
Congress  of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,  otherwise  than  in  the 
pnnishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
personally  guilty  ;  and  that  this  regulation  shall  be  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  compact,  and  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original  States,  and 
each  of  the  States  described  in  the  said  resolve  of  the  23d 
of  April,  1784.” — 4  Jour.  Cong.  Cori/ed.,  481. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  committed  by 
the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland — eight;  against  the 
votes  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia — four.  Delaware  was  not  represented. 
The  vote  of  Maryland  was  determined  by  two  ayes 
against  one  no,  while  that  of  Virginia  was  determined 
by  two  noes  against  one  aye.  The  decided  favor 
shown  to  this  resolution  by  the  vote  for  its  commit¬ 
ment  was  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  pro¬ 
posed  the  immediate  prohibition  of  slavery,  instead 
of  prohibition  after  1800,  in  all  territory  acquired,  and 
to  be  acquired. 

No  further  action  was  had  at  this  time;  but  in  a 
little  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  the  subject 
was  brought  for  the  third  time  before  Congress,  in 
connection,  as  before,  with  the  government  of  the 
Western  Territory.  The  Ordinance  of  1784,  from 
causes  into  which  it  is  not  material  to  inquire,  had 
never  been  carried  into  practical  operation.  Settle¬ 
ments  were  about  to  commence  in  the  Northwest, 
and  the  settlers  needed  protection  and  government. 
Congress,  therefore,  in  1787,  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  of  Western  Territory.  These  de¬ 
liberations  resulted  in  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of 
1787,  the  last  great  act,  and  among  the  greatest  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  ;  an  act  which 
received  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  States;  and, 
with  a  single  exception  from  New  V  ork,  of  all  the 
delegates.  This  Ordinance,  in  its  sixth  article  of 
compact,  expressly  prohibited  slavery  and  involun¬ 
tary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  throughout  the 
Territory.  It  abolished  existing  slavery,  and  it  for¬ 
bade  future  slavery.  It  covered  with  this  prohibition 
every  inch  of  territory  then  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  It  expressly  declared  the  national  policy 
which  this  prohibition  and  kindred  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  articles  of  compact  w^ere  meant  to  indi¬ 
cate  and  establish.  This  is  its  language  : 

“For  EXTENDING  ioe  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  whereon  these  republics,  their  laws 
and  constitutions,  are  erected  ;  to  fix  and  establish  those 
principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  gov¬ 
ernments,  which /oreuer  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the 

*4  Journals  Cong.  Confed.,  374;  see  also  Cong.  Globe, 
1848-’9,  Appea.,  294“,  Speech  of  Hon,  John  A.  Dix. 


said  territory :  ’  *  *  Be  it  ordained  and  declared, 

&c.” 

To  guard  against  possible  future  departure  from 
this  policy,  it  was  ordained  that  these  articles  should 
“forever  remain  unalterable,”  unless  altered  by  the 
“  common  consent  of  the  original  States,  and  the 
people  and  States  in  the  Territory.” 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  explicit 
declaration  of  governmental  policy  than  this.  The 
state  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  slavery,  which 
resulted  in  this  positive  and  unanimous  exclusion  of 
it  from  national  territory,  is  well  described  in  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Price,  who  published  about 
that  time  a  book  in  favor  of  emancipation.  The  let¬ 
ter  bears  date  Paris,  August  7th,  1785.  I  w’illreadan 
extract  : 

“  Southward  of  the  Chesapeake,  it  will  find  but  few 
readers  concurring  with  it  (Dr.  P.’s  book)  in  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  From  the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  approve  it  in  the¬ 
ory,  and  it  will  find  a  respectable  minority  ready  to  adopt 
it  in  practice ;  a  minority  which,  for  weight  and  worth  of 
character,  preponderates  against  the  greater  number  who 
have  not  the  courage  to  divest  their  families  of  a  property 
which,  however,  keeps  their  conscience  uneasy.  North¬ 
ward  of  the  Chesapeake,  you  may  find  here  and  there  an 
opponent  to  your  doctrine,  as  you  may  find  here  and  there 
a  robber  or  a  mui'derer ;  but  in  no  greater  number.  In 
that  part  of  America,  there  being  but  few  slaves,  they  can 
easily  disencumber  themselves  of  them;  and  emancipa¬ 
tion  is  put  into  such  a  train  that  in  a  few  years  there  will 
be  no  slaves  northward  of  Maryland.  In  Maryland  I  do 
not  find  such  a  disposition  to  begin  the  redress  of  the  enor¬ 
mity  as  in  Virginia.  This  is  the  next  State  to  which  we 
may  turn  our  eye  for  the  interesting  spectacle  of  justice 
in  conflict  with  avarice  and  oppression  ;  a  conflict  where¬ 
in  the  sacred  side  is  gaining  daily  recruits  from  the  influx 
into  office  of  young  men,  grown  and  growing  up.” 

The  general  state  of  opinion  is  also  well  expressed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  where  he 
says  : 

“  I  think  a  change  already  perceptible  since  the  origin 
of  our  present  revolution.  The  spirit  of  the  master  is 
abating;  that  of  the  slave  is  rising  from  the' dust,  his  con¬ 
dition  mollifying,  and  the  way  I  hope  preparing,  under  the 
auspices  of  Heaven,  for  a  total  emancipation.” 

In  another  place,  declaring  his  own  sentiments^ 
he  said : 

“Nobody  wishes  more  ardently  than  I  to  see  an  aboli¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  trade,  but  of  the  condition  of  slavery  ;. 
and  certainly  nobody  will  be  more  willing  to  encounter 
any  sacrifice  for  that  object.” 

These  sentiments  were  shared  by  nearly  every 
distinguished  character  of  that  time. 

In  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  dated  Mount  Vernon, 
April  12,  1786,  George  Washington  said  : 

“  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who 
wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for 
the  abolition  of  it,  [slavery  ;]  but  there  is  only  one  proper 
and  effectual  mode  in  which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and 
that  is  by  legislative  authority  ;  and  this,  so  far  as  my 
suffrage  will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting.”— 9  Sparks^s 
Washington,  158. 

In  a  letter  to  John  P.  Mercer,  September  9,  1786,  i 
he  reiterated  this  sentiment :  j 

“I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstances 
should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  pur¬ 
chase,  it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  i 
adopted  by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished  ' 
by  law.”— 

And,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  he  further 
said  : 

“Therb  are  in  Pennsylvania  laws  for  the  gradual  aboli-- 
tion  of  slavery,  which  neither  Virginia  nor  Maryland  have 
at  present,  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain  than  they 
must  have,  and  at  a  period  not  remote.’’ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  these  extracts.  So  ; 
universal  were  these  sentiments,  that  Mr.  Leigh,  in  j 
the  Convention  of  Virginia,  in  1832,  did  not  hesitate  ^ 
to  say  : 

“I  thought,  till  very  lately,  that  it  was  known  to  every¬ 
body  that,  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  many  years  afh-r, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  favorite  topic  with  many  of 
our  ablest  statesmen, 'who  entertained  with  respect  all  the 
schemes  which  wisdom  or  ingenuity  could  suggest  for  its 
accomplishment.” 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  two  facts  may  now 
be  regarded  as  established  :  First,  that  in  1787  the 
national  policy  in  respect  to  slavery  was  one  of  re¬ 
striction,  limitation,  and  discouragement.  Secondly, 
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that  it  was  generally  expected  that  under  the  action 
of  the  Siate  Governments  slavery  would  gradually 
disappear  from  the  States. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  the  Con¬ 
vention  met  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  Convention  was  sitting  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  while  Congress  was  framing  the  Ordinance  in 
New  York. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
there  was  some  understanding  between  Congress 
and  the  Convenion  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
slavery.  That  may  be  so.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  in  history  which  proves  it,  though  circum¬ 
stances  do  certainly  seem  to  warrant  such  a  conjec¬ 
ture.  But,  if  there  was  an  understanding,  to  what 
did  it  relate  7  Not  certainly  to  the  whole  subject 
of  slavery  ;  for,  up  to  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  Ordinance,  no  discussion  had  taken  place  in 
the  Convention  on  that  subject,  except  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  representation  and  taxation.  That 
question  had  been  discussed  with  considerable  heat; 
so  much,  indeed,  that  some  members  declared  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  break  up  the  Convention  rather  than 
consent  to  the  representation  of  slaves.  The  exclu¬ 
sion  of  slavery  from  the  Territories  by  the  Ordinance 
may  have  had,  and  may  have  been  intended  to  have, 
some  influence  upon  this  discussion.  It  may  be 
that  members  from  the  free  States,  s-eing  slavery 
excluded  from  national  territory,  and  supposing  its 
extension  to  be  thereby  forever  interdicted,  were  the 
more  willing  to  consent  to  a  representation  of  slaves 
as  a  temporary  arrangement,  which  would  cease  of 
itself  when  slavery  itself  should  cease  or  run  out 
at  some  period  “  riot  remote.”  But  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  foundation  for  any  supposition  that  there 
was  any  understanding  between  Congress  and  the 
Con%'ention,  based  upon  the  idea  that  slavery  and 
freedom  were  entitled  to  equal  regard  in  the  action 
of  the  Government.  Far  from  it.  Whatever  un¬ 
derstanding  there  was,  if  there  was  any,  must  have 
been  based  upon  the  idea  of  slavery  restriction  ;  upon 
the  fact  that  its  extension  was  prohibited,  and  that 
its  final  disappearance  was  expected. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  acted  under  the 
influence  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  had  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  form  that  sentiment.  Let  us  examine  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  its  lignt,  and  ascertain  the  original  import 
of  its  language. 

What,  then,  shall  we  find  in  itl  The  guaranties 
so  much  talked  ofl  Recognition  of  property  in 
men  7  Stipulated  protection  for  that  property  in 
national  territories  and  by  national  law  7  No,  sir ; 
nothing  like  it. 

We  find,  on  the  contrary,  extreme  care  to  exclude 
these  ideas  from  the  Constitution.  Neither  the 
word  “slave”  nor  “slavery”  is  to  be  found  in  any 
provision.  There  is  not  a  single  expression  which 
charges  the  National  Government  with  any  respon¬ 
sibility  in  regard  to  slavery.  No  power  is  conferred 
on  Congress  either  to  establish  or  sustain  it.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  left  it  where  they  found 
it  exclusively  within  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States.  Wherever  slaves  are  referred  to  at  all  in 
the  Constitution,  whether  in  the  clause  providinof 
for  the  apportionment  of  representation  and  direct 
taxation,  or  in  that  stipulating  for  the  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  service,  or  in  that  restricting  Congress 
as  to  the  prohibition  of  importation  or  migration 
they  are  spoken  of,' not  as  persons  held  as  property 
but  as  persons  held  to  service,  or  havino-  their  con¬ 
dition  determined,  under  State  laws.  We  learn  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion,  that  the  idea  of  property  in  men  was  excluded 
with  special  solicitude. 

'  Mr.  Madison  declared,  he  “  thought  it  wrong  to 
I  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
:  property  in  men.”— 3  Mad.  Pap.,  1429. 

Mr.  Gerry  thought  the  Convention  “had  noihin<^ 
to  do  \\'ith  the  conduct  of  the  States  as  to  slaves’ 
but  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  give  any  sanction  to 
'It.  —3  Mad.  Pap.,  1394. 

Sirnilar  expressions  were  used  by  other  members. 

But  I  need  go  no  further.  Multiplied  words  will 
not  convince  those  who  will  not  regard  the  language 


of  the  Constitution  itself,  or  the  plain  declarations 
of  its  framers. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  views  expressed  in  the  State  Conventions  which 
corivened  for  the  purpose  ot  considering  the  Consti¬ 
tution  with  a  view  to  its  ratification.  Did  they  ex¬ 
pect  the  extension  or  continuance  of  slavery  through 
the  action  or  under  the  protection  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  they  were  called  on  to  establish  ?  Not 
at  all. 

James  V\  ilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been  a  leadin<y 
member  of  the  Convention,  and  in  the  Ratification 
Convention  of  his  State,  when  speaking  of  the 
clause  relating  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
slave-trade  af-er  twenty  years,  he  said  : 

“  I  consider  this  clause  as  laying  the  foundation  for  ban¬ 
ishing  slavery  out  of  this  country;  and  though  the  period 
is  more  distant  than  I  could  wish  it,  it  will  product  the 
same  kind,  gradual  change  as  was  produced  in  i-'eunsylva- 
ifia-  ’  •  *  •  The  new  States  which  are  to  be  formed 

will  be  under  the  control  of  Congress  in  this  particular, 
and  slavery  will  never  be  introduced  among  them.” 

2  Elliot’s  Debates,  432. 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  this  clause,  he  said : 

“It  presents  us  with  the  pleasing  prospect  that  the 
rights  of  mankind  will  be  acknowledged  and  established 
throughout  the  Union.  If  there  was  no  ether  lovely  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Constitution  but  this  one,  it  would  diffuse  a 
beauty  over  its  whole  countenance.  Yet  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  and  Congress  will  have  power  to  exterminate  slave¬ 
ry  from  within  our  borders.”— -2  Elliot’s  Debates,  4S4. 

In  the  Ratification  Convention  of  Massachusetts 
Gen.  Heath  said  :  ’ 

“The  migration  or  importation,  &c.,  is  confined  to  the 
States  now  existing  only  ;  new  States  cannot  claim  it. 
Congress  by  their  ordinance  for  creating  new  States  some 
time  since  declared  that  the  new  States  shall  be  republican 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  in  them.” — 2  Elliot’s 
Debates,  115. 

Nor  were  these  views  and  anticipations  confined 
to  the  flee  States.  In  the  Ratification  Convention 
of  .Virginia,  Mr.  Johnson  said  : 

“  They  tell  us  that  they  see  a  progressive  danger  of  brin<^- 
about  ciuancipation.  Tlie  principle  has  beffun  since 
the  Revolution.  Let  us  do  what  we  will,  it  will  come 
mund.  Slavery  has  been  the  foundation  of  much  of  that 
impiety  and  dissipation  which  have  been  so  much  dissem- 
minated  among  our  countrymen.  If  it  were  totally  abol¬ 
ished,  It  would  do  much  good.”— 3  Elliot’s  Debdtes,  6—48. 

And  Governor  Randolph,  while  denyino-  and 
justly  denying,  the  power  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with  sla- 
cry  in  the  States,  rebuked  those  who  expressed  ap¬ 
prehensions  that  its  influence  might  be  exerted  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  by  saying  ; 

“  I  hope  that  there  are  none  here  who,  considerin'^  the 
subject  in  the  calm  light  of  philosophy,  will  advance  an 
objection  dishonorable  to  Virginia,  that,  at  the  moment 
they  are  securing  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  there  is  a 
spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate  men  now  held  in 
bondage  may.  by  the  operation  of  the  General  Government 
be  made  /ree.”— 3  Elliot’s  Debates,  598.  ’ 

But  the  people  wxre  not  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that  no  power  to  invade  personal  freedom  'was  con¬ 
ferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  They  de¬ 
manded  direct  and  positive  guaranties  of  personal 
rights.  In  compliance  with  these  demands,  several 
of  the  Ratification  Conventions  proposed  to  Con¬ 
gress  such  amendments  as  were  desired  by  their 
respective  States. 

Virginia  proposed  a  bill  of  rights,  omitting,  singu¬ 
larly  enough,  the  first  and  fundamental  provision  of 
her  own  bill  of  rights,  namely,  that  “  all  men  are 
born  equally  free  and  independent, ”  but  containing 
this  provision  ; 

“No  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  dis¬ 
seised  ot  his  freehold,  liberties,  privileges,  or  franchises,  or 
outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed  or  deprived 
l’/e)j.'berty,  or  property,  bat  by  the  law  of  the  land.” 

3  Elliot’s  Debates,  658. 

INorth  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  each  proposed 
the  same  clause.  (4  Elliot's  Deb.,  243 :  1  lb.,  334..) 
New  York  proposed  a  different  provision  : 

“  No  person  ought  to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseised 
of  his  ireehold,  or  be  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  privileijes, 
franchises,  liie,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due  proce^  of 
law.”— 1  Elliot’s  Debates,  328. 

These  various  propositions  came  before  Congress, 


and  that  body,  at  its  first  session,  agreed  upon  seve¬ 
ral  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  ratified  by  the  States.  That  which  related 
to  personal  liberty  was  expressed  in  these  compre¬ 
hensive  words  : 

“  No  person  *  *  *  *  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  lib¬ 

erty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.” — Cons, 
Amend.,  Art.  5. 

In  my  judgment,  sir,  if  this  amendment  had  never 
been  made,  Congress  would  have  had  no  power  to 
institute  slavery ;  that  is  to  say,  to  enforce,  by  its 
laws,  the  subjection  of  one  man  to  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  and  disposal  of  another  man :  for  no  such  power 
is  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  action  of 
Congress  must  be  restrained  within  its  delegated 
powers.  But  the  amendment  is  an  express  guaranty 
of  personal  liberty.  It  is  an  express  prohibition 
against  its  invasion.  So  long  as  it  remains  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  and  is  obeyed,  slavery  cannot  be 
constitutionally  introduced  anywhere  or  maintained 
anywhere  by  the  legislation  of  Congress.  It  must 
depend,  and  depend  wholly,  upon  State  law,  both 
for  existence  and  support.  Beyond  State  limits, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  there  can 
be  constitutionally  no  slave. 

Here  I  may  pause.  I  have  rapidly  sketched  the 
rise  of  the  American  Government  and  the  American 
Union,  so  far  as  their  relations  to  American  slavery 
are  involved,  from  their  origin  in  the  Association  of 
1774  to  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  in  1787. 
One  spirit  pervaded,  one  principle  controlled  all  this 
action — a  spirit  of  profound  reverence  for  the  rights 
of  man  as  man — the  principle  of  perfect  equality  of 
men  before  the  law. 

Animated  by  this  spirit  and  guided  by  this  princi¬ 
ple,  the  Association  bound  all  its  members  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  slave-trade.  If  any  of  them  continued  it, 
and  some  of  them  did,  the  guilt  was  on  their  own 
heads  only,  for  the  Association  had  no  power  to  en¬ 
force  the  covenant.  When  the  American  Congress 
resolved  on  independence,  they  solemnly  announced 
the  great  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  as  the  basis 
of  the  national  political  faith  and  the  foundation  of 
all  just  government.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  over,  they  renewed  the  declaration  that  the 
contest  which  they  had  waged  was  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  human  nature.  When  the  acquisition  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory  presented  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  into  practical  application  their  exalted 
principles,  they  did  not  hesitate,  but  established  them 
ferever  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and 
governments,  within  its  limits.  When  the  Confed¬ 
eration  proved  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  people  undertook  the  work  of  re¬ 
forming  their  political  system,  they  constituted  the 
new  Government  and  established  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  upon  principles  which  made  the  enslavement  of 
men  by  the  Government  under  the  Constitution  a 
legal  impossibility..  .  Let  those  who  are  inclined  to 
murmur  because  no  more  was  done,  ask  themselves 
by  what  people,  in  what  age  besides,  has  so  much 
been  done  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right?  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  there 
was  not  a  single  slave  in  America,  made  such  or  held- 
such,  under  any  law  of  the  United  States.  Had  the 
policy  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  been  pursued, 
and  had  the  principles  which  they  established  been 
faithfully  carried  out  in  legislation  and  administration, 
there  would  have  been  now  no  slave  anywhere  under 
exclusive  national  jurisdiction — probably  no  slave 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  original  policy  of  the 
Government  and  the  original  principles  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  respect  to  slavery  did  not  permanently 
control  its  action.  A  change  occuired — almost  im¬ 
perceptible  at  first,  but  becoming  more  and  more 
marked  and  decided,  until  nearly  total.  The  honor¬ 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the  course  of 
•his  late  speech  noticed  this  change,  and  ascribed  it 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
Doubtless,  sir,  this  was  a  leading  cause.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton,  in  consequence  of  the  invention 
of  the  cotton  gin,  increased  from  487,600  pounds  in 
1793,  to  6,276,300  pounds  in  1796,  and  continued  to 
increase  very  rapidly  afterwards.  Of  course  the 


market  value  of  slaves  advanced,  and  masters  were 
less  inclined  to  emancipation. 

But  the  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  was  not  the 
only,  nor,  in  my  judgment,  the  chief  cause  of  altered 
public  sentiment  and  governmental  action.  The 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  Government  which 
introduced  into  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and 
into  the  electoral  college,  a  representation  for  slaves, 
constituted,  I  think,  a  far  more  potent  cause.  I  wilt 
sketch  the  progress  of  the  power  derived  from  this 
source,  for  I  think  it  important  that  its  practical 
operation  should  be  understood. 

The  Constitution  permitted  five  slaves  to  be  count¬ 
ed  in  the  basis  of  representation  as  equal  to  three 
freemen.  This  rule,  commonly  known  as  the  three- 
fifths  rule,  created  a  privileged  order  in  this  country, 
founded  not  on  merit  or  public  service,  but  upon 
force  and  wrong. 

The  first  apportionment  was  made  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion-Convention.  Regard  w’as  had,  doubtless,  to  the 
three-fifths  rule  in  determining  the  number  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  assigned  to  each  State,  but  we  cannot  now 
ascertain  how  many  were  allowed  for  the  slaves. 
The  census  supplies  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
precise  quantum  of  slave  representation  in  each  de¬ 
cennial  period  since  the  first  apportionment.  I  now 
propose  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a  table  which  exhib¬ 
its  at  one  view  each  decennial  period  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution ;  the  number  of  inhabitants 
required  for  one  Representative ;  the  number  of  slaves 
reckoned  at  three-fifths  of  their  actual  number ;  and 
the  number  of  Representatives  for  slaves  during  each 
period. 


Decennial 

period. 

Tf  epresenta- 
tive  number. 

Three-fifths 
of  slaves. 

Representa¬ 
tives  for  slaves. 

1790  —  1800 

30,000 

408,737 

13 

1800  —  1810 

■  33,000 

535,824 

16 

1810  —  1820 

35  000 

714,816 

20 

1820  — 1830 

40  000 

922,839 

23 

1830  —  1840 

40  700 

1,205  418 

25 

1840  —  1850 

47,680 

1.493,013 

21 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  very  first 
Congress,  if  the  Convention  based  their  original 
apportionment  upon  anything  like  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  population,  there  must  have  been  at  least  ten 
Representatives  of  slaves,  and  that  in  the  second 
Congress  there  were  thirteen.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  influence  of  this  representation  should  not 
be  felt.  It  was  natural,  though  it  does  seem  to  have 
been  anticipated,  that  the  unity  of  the  slave  interest, 
strengthened  by  this  accession  of  political  power, 
should  gradually  weaken  the  public  sentiment,  and 
modify  the  national  policy  against  slavery. 

Well,  sir,  occasion  was  not  long  wanting  to  test 
the  dispositions  of  Congress  in  this  respect.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  second  session  of  the  Ist  Congress,  • 
petitions  were  presented  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Abolition  Society,  of  v.-hich  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  the  President,  praying  Congress  to  ^take  such 
measures  as  the  Constitution  would  permit  to  dis¬ 
countenance  and  discourage  slavery  and  the  slave  j 
trade.  A  similar  address  had  been  made  by  a  depu-  | 
tation  of  Friends  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera-  ! 
tion  in  1783,  who  were  received  and  heard  with  j 
great  respect,  though  Congress,  having  no  power  | 
over  the  subject,  was  obliged  to  decline  taking  such 
action  as  was  desired.*  The  petitions  now  presented  | 
were  not  treated  with  similar  consideiation.  They  |j 
were,  however,  received  and  referred,  and  in  due  ii 
time  a  report  was  made.  In  this  report,  the  limits  of  j 
the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  subjects  of  slavery  i 
and  the  slave-trade  were  carefully  defined.  In  regard  i 
to  slavery  in  the  States,  it  expressed  the  lullest  ' 
“confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the 
Legislatures,  that  they  would  revise  their  laws  from 
time  to  time,  when  necessary,  and  'promote  the  objects 
mentioned  in  the  memorials every  other  measure 
that  may  tend  to  the  happiness  of  slaves  ;  ”  and,  in 
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regard  to  slavery  within  |he  sphere  of  the  legitimate 
action  of  Congress,  it  concluded  with  the  following 
expression : 

“That  the  memorialists  be  informed  that,  in  all  cases  to 
which  the  authority  of  Congress  extends,  they  will  exer¬ 
cise  it  for  the  humane  objects  of  the  memorialists,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  promoted  on  the  principles  of  justice,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  good  policy.” — 2  Deb.  Cong..,  Old  Ser.,  1465. 

This  report  was  assailed  with  great  vehemence, 
especially  by  the  members  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  who  denounced  the  petitioners  and  their 
objects,  not  sparing  even  the  venerable  Franklin, 
very  much  in  the  style  of  later  days.  The  African 
slave-trade  itself  came  in  for  a  share  of  approval  and 
vindication. 

It  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  large  majority  in 
favor  of  the  report ;  but  a  desire  to  satisfy  even  un¬ 
reasonable  objectors,  induced  the  concession  of  one 
point  after  another,  until  the  report  was  reduced  to 
three  proposi'ions :  First,  that  migration  or  importa¬ 
tion  could  not  be  prohibited  prior  to  1808,  Second, 
that  Congress  had  not  power  to  interfere  in  the 
emancipation  or  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  States, 
Thirdj  that  Congress  could  prohibit  the  slave-trade 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  supply  of 
foreigners,  and  provide  for  humane  treatment  on 
the  passage  of  those  imported  into  the  States. 
The  last  resolution  of  the  original  report,  which 
pledged  the  Government,  in  conformity  with  its  past 
policy  and  professed  principles,  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  memorialists,  was  stricken  out  alto¬ 
gether.  . 

This  was  the  first  fruit  of  intimidation  on  the  one 
side,  and  concession  and  compromise  on  the  other. 
The  majority  of  the  House  forbore  to  express  their 
own  settled  convictions ;  forbore  to  pledge  themselves 
to  that  course  of  disfavor  to  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  which  consistency,  honor,  and  humanity,  re¬ 
quired  of  them ;  yielded  everything  of  substance,  and 
retained  little  else  than  form.  Could  they  have  seen 
that  this  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  long  line  of  con¬ 
cessions,  perhaps  not  yet  ended,  surely  the  patriotic 
men  who  composed  that  Congress  would  never  have 
taken  that  first  step. 

What  followed,  sir?  In  that  same  year.  North 
Carolina  tendered  to  the  United  States  a  cession  of 
the  territory  lying  between  the  mountains  which 
form  her  present  western  boundary  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  now  constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
upon  condition  “that  the  inhabitants  should  have  all 
the  privileores,  benefits,  and  advantages,  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787;  provided,  always,  that  no  regulations 
made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  should  tend  to 
emancipate  slaves.”  Congress  accepted  this  cession, 
and  provided  for  the  government  of  the  ceded  country 
as  a  slaveholding  Territory. 

Hitherto  Congress  had  never  sanctioned  slave¬ 
holding.  Never  hitherto  had  a  single  slave  been  held 
under  any  authority  emanating  from  Congress.  On 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  the  territory 
hitherto  acquired,  slavery  had  been  promptly  abol¬ 
ished,  and  impregnable  barriers  erected  against  its 
renewed  introduction.  The  acceptance  of  the  North 
Carolina  cession  reversed  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  To 
preserve  the  dominion  of  a  few  masters  over  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  slaves,  established  policy, 
settled  principle,  and  safe  precedent,  were  alike  dis¬ 
regarded.  It  was  a  mischievous— an  almost  fatal 
error. 

In  1802,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 
country  lying  between  her  present  western  limit  and 
the  Mississippi,  stipulating  that  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  in  all  its  provisions,  should  extend  to  the  ceded 
territory,  “that  article  only  excepted  which  forbids 
slavery.”  This  cession  was  accepted,  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  placed  under  a  Territorial  Government,  restricted 
from  all  interference  with  slavery.  This  was  the 
second  chapter  in  the  history  of  reaction.* 

In  ^1803,  we  acquired  Louisiana  by  purchase  from 
the  French  Republic.  There  were  at  that  time  about 


’  More  properly  speaking  the  third,  since  tha  cession  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  been  previously  accepted, 
and  the  slave  codes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  adopted  and 
continued  therein  by  act  of  Congress. 
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forty  thousand  slaves  held  within  its  limits,  under 
the  French  law.  The  treaty  contained  this  stipula¬ 
tion  : 

“  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  admitted  as 
soon  a?  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  riglits,  advanta- 
ges,  and  immunities  oi  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  they  shall  be  maintained  in  the  free  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which 
they  profess.”— 8 /S'tat.  at  Large,  U.  ^.,202. 

This  stipulation,  interpreted  according  to  the  plain 
sense  of  its  terms,  and  carried  into  practical  effect, 
would  have  enfranchised  every  slave  in  Louisiana ; 
for  no  one,  I  apprehend,  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  slaves  were  not  inhabitants.  Independently  of 
this  stipulation,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government — 
even  more  imperative  than  in  1/87,  for  since  then  the 
w.hole  country  south  of  the  Ohio  and  easi  of  the 
Mississippi  had  been  formed  into  slave  States  and 
slave  Territories— to  establish  freedom  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  new  acquisition.  But  this  duty 
was  not  performed.  There  was  some  feeble  legisla- 
■tion  against  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  foreign 
countries,  and  of  slaves  imported  since  1798  from  the 
other  States  ;  but  that  was  all,  and  that  was  useless. 

Then  came  the  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain  in 
1820  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  was  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  treaty  with  France  ;*  the  duty  of 
the  Government  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  was 
the  same ;  and  there  was  the  same  failure  to  per¬ 
form  it. 

Finally,  Texas  came  in  in  1845,  not  as  a  Territory, 
but  as  a  State.  Within  her  limits,  slavery  was  never 
under  the  control  of  Congress.  The  existence  of 
slavery  there  was  an  objection  to  her  admission  into 
the  Union ;  but  once  admitted,  and  admitted  as  a 
State,  her  internal  legislation  on  that  subject  was  as 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  the  National  Government 
as  before. 

Now.  sir,  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the 
policy  which  formed  the  cessions  of  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  France,  and  Spain,  into  slave  Territories, 
and.  finally  admitted  slaveholding  Texas,  had  pre¬ 
vailed  in  1787  7  Slavery,  it  is  well  known,  existed 
in  the  Northw’estern  Territory.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  informed 
us  that  slavery  was  continued  in  that  State,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Ordinance,  under  the  protection  of 
the  State  Constitution.  We  know  what  persevering 
efforts — continued  from  1802  to  1807,  and  until  finM 
rejection  of  the  application  here — were  used  to  induce 
Congress  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  slavery 
prohibition  in  the  Ordinance  in  respect  to  all  the 
territory  not  included  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  We 
know  what  arguments  were  employed — the  same 
precisely  which  have  ever  since  been  urged  by  those 
who  would  reconcile  the  people  to  the  extension  of 
slavery — the  same,  doubtless,  which  were  urged  with 
too  fatal  success  to  persuade  the  National  Legislature 
to  its  first  departure  from  the  policy  of  1774  and 
1787.  It  was  said  that  slavery  would  not  be  increased 
by  the  proposed  extension,  its  only  effect  being  to 
change  the  locality  of  persons  already  slaves ;  that 
the  happiness  of  the  slaves  would  be  promoted  by 
increased  comforts  of  their  new  abodes;  and,  finally, 
that  emancipation  would  be  promoted  by  spreading 
the  slaves  over  thelargest  possible  extent  of  territory, 
and  thereby  making  emancipation  safe.t 

These  facts  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  but  for 
tjte  positive  prohibition  of  slavery  by  the  Ordinance 
of  1737,  every  foot  of  land  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  would  have  been  at  this  day  slave  soil. 
No  law  of  physical  geography  or  formation  of  the 
earth,  no  want  of  adaptation  of  soil  or  climate  to  the 
great  staples  of  slave  labor,  no  imaginary  barrier  in 
degrees  of  latitude,  would  have  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  fatal  blight. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  wisdom  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  foresaw,  and  by  positive  prohibition 
prevented,  this  great  calamity.  Let  us  be  thankful, 
also,  that  those  who  followed  them,  though  they 

’  8  U.  S.  Stat.  at  Large,  256. 

t  20  Amer.  State  Papers,  387—485. 


failed  to  imitate  their  example,  were  yet  unwilling  to 
undo  their  work. 

Let  me  now,  sir,  sum  up  the  results  of  this  policy 
of  adding  new  slave  Territories  and  new  slave  States 
to  the  Union,  which  was  substituted  for  the  original 
policy  of  free  Territories  and  free  States. 

I  make  no  remark  here  upon  the  admission  of 
Kentucky.  That  State  was  a  district  of  Virginia, 
and  never  a  Territory  of  the  United  Stated.  But  out 
of  Territories  ceded  to  the  Union,  and  actually  organ¬ 
ized  under  national  jurisdiction,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  seven  slave  States  have  been  erect¬ 
ed  and  admitted :  Tennessee  out  of  the  cession  of 
North  Carolina  ;  Alabama  and  Mississippi  out  of  the 
cession  of  Georgia;  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkan¬ 
sas,  out  of  the  cession  of  France;  and  Florida  out  of 
the  cession  of  Spain.  Besides  these  States,  we  have 
annexed  slaveholding  Texas,  vast  in  her  undisputed 
limits,  and  with  vast  claims  beyond  them.  Here  are 
eight  pew  slave  States,  created  and  admitted  or.t  of 
Territories,  not  one  foot  of  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  Constitution,  and  five 
of  them  out  of  foreign  territory  acquired  by  purchase, 
or  annexation  since  its  adoption. 

Well,  sir,  where  are  the  free  States  which  have 
come  into  the  Union  out  of  these  Territories  7  There 
is  but  one.  Iowa  is  the  single  State  yet  admitted 
out  of  all  the  vast  Territories  acquired  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Government. 

Thus,  sir,  we  see  that  while  the  original  policy  of 
the  Government  secured  to  freedom  all  the  territory 
acquired  before  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  States 
erected  out  of  it,  the  reversal  of  that  policy  secured 
to  slavery  most  of  the  territory  subsequently  acquired, 
and  all  the  States  formed  out  of  it  except  one. 

Now,  sir,  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  areas  which  belonged  respectively  to 
freedom  and  to  slavery  at  the  date  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  areas  which  have  been  devoted  to  free¬ 
dom  and  to  slavery,  respectively,  in  States  created 
out  of  Territories  and  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
that  date.  I  have  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  a  statement  ex¬ 
hibiting  this  comparison,  which  I  will  read  : 

FREE  STATES.  Sq.  m$. 

States  iu  1787,  inclndiug  Vermont  and  Maine  -  -  164,081 

States  out  of  Morthwestern  Territory,  viz :  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  -  -  239  345 

State  out  of  foreign  territory  acquired,  viz ;  Iowa  -  50,914 


454,340 

SLAVE  STATES. 

"States  in  1787,  including  Kentucky  -  -  -  -  243,642 

States  out  of  territory  within  original  limits,  viz: 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  -  -  -  141,969 

States  out  of  foreign  territory  acquired,  including 
Texas  within  her  undisputed  boundaries  -  -  373,786 

'  759,307 

Uifference  in  favor  of  slave  States,  in  square  miles  •  304,967 
Add  to  this  parts  of  Tamaulipas  and  Ooahuila,  be 
tween  Nueces  and  Kio  Grande,  claimed  by  Texas  52,018 

Add  also  part  of  New  Mexico,  east  of  Rio  Grande, 
claimed  by  Texas  124,933 

I'  ■  ~ 

And  the  vast  aggregate  difference  would  swell  t)  -  431,918 

Upon  inspection  of  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
had  the  original  policy  of  the  Government  been  per¬ 
severed  in,  and  no  new  slave  States  created  out  of 
Territories,  the  difference  of  area  in  favor  of  freedom 
within  the  original  limits  of  the  Republic  would 
have  been  282,738  square  miles  ;  and  all  territory  ac 
quired  beyond  those  limits  would  of  course  have  been 
free.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  reversal  of  this  policy 
reduced  this  difference  to  18,905  square  miles,  and, 
by  acquisitions  of  foreign  territory,  changed  the  bal¬ 
ance  and  created  a  difference  in  favor  of  slavery  of 
304,967  square  miles,  which  will  be  increased,  if  the 
claims  of  Texas  are  allowed,  to  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  431,918  square  miles.  Within  these  limits 
slavery  sufers  for  want  of  room ! — is  “  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,”  and  seeks  a  wider  sphere  ! 

Sir,  complaints  from  the  slave  States,  under  these 
circumstances,  sound  strangely  to  me.  Why,  sir, 
has  not  the  policy  of  the  Government  been  reversed 
in  favor  of  their  system  7  Has  not  slavery  been  ex¬ 


tended  to  undreamed-of  liifiits  7  Have  not  the  slave 
States  been  more  than  doubled  in  number  7  Has 
not  their  area  been  almost  tripledin  extent?  And 
yet  they  complain — complain  of  the  agggressions  of 
the  North.  They  complain  that  the  recapture  of  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves  is  rendered  difficult  by  free  State  legislation 
and  free  State  sentiment ;  and  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  discussed  and  adverse  opinions  formed  in 
the  free  States,  which  the  electors  ask  us  to  embody 
in  naticnal  legislation;  that  slavery  has  been  already 
excluded  from  a  portion  of  the  national  territories  ; 
and  that  a  determination  is  manifested  to  prevent  its 
further  extension,  and  to  restore  the  original  policy 
of  slavery  restriction  and  discouragement. 

Now,  sir,  so  far  as  these  complaints  have  refers 
ence  to  the  action  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
appease  them.  This  is  a  Government  of  the  people, 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  must  be  heard  and  re¬ 
spected  in  its  administration.  The  States  also  are 
Governments  of  the  people,  and  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  conformity  with  the  popular  will.  If  the 
settled  judgment  and  conscientious  convictions  of 
the  people  are  against  slavery,  legislation,  within  con¬ 
stitutional  limits,  mu£t  follow  that  judgment  and 
those  convictions. 

And,  so  far  as  these  complaints  respect  the  former 
action  of  the  National  Government,  they  who  make 
them  complain  of  themselves.  For  where  has  re¬ 
sided  the  practical  control  of  this  Government? 
Let  a  few  facts  answer  this  question.  At  the  close 
of  the  current  Presidential  term,  the  slave  States 
will  have  held  the  Presidency  fifty-two  years  ;  the 
free  States  only  twelve  years.  Of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  filled  the  Department  of  State,  fourteen 
have  been  from  the  slave  States,  and  five  only  from 
the  free.  Thirteen  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  taken  from  the  slave  States  ;  from 
the  free  States,  twelve.  No  Northern  man  has  filled 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  during  this  century;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  population  of  the  free  States  is 
more  than  double  the  free  population  of  the  slave 
States,  the  latter  have  always  been  represented  by  a 
majority  of  ihe  Judges  upon  the  Supreme  Bench. 
Of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
twelve  have  been  from  the  slave  Stajes,  and  eight 
only  from  the  free  States;  thus  giving  to  the  slave 
States  the  control  of  the  appoiniment  of  the  com¬ 
mittees,  and,  consequently,  of  the  business  of  the 
House.  Sir,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  power  of 
this  Government,  in  all  its  departments,  has  been 
for  many  years,  practically  aud  shbstantially,  in  the 
hands  of  Southern  men,  and  has  been  used  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  slave 
section  of  the  country. 

These  are  not  my  assertions  merely.  They  are 
the  assertions  of  our  public  history,  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Southern  gentlemen.  I  beg  leave 
to  quote  an  extract  from  the  Charleston  Courier  of 
October  30,  1844  : 

“  Our  past  experience  has  shown  that  the  weight  of  the 
South  has  been  heavily  felt  in  the  political  balance,  and  has 
almost  always  monopolized  high  federal  office. 

‘‘  The  Southern  or  slaveholding  States  have  given  six  out 
of  ten  Presidents  to  the  Union  ;  the  Northern  or  non-slave¬ 
holding  States  have  given  but  four,  and  out  of  these  four 
the  tvrb  last  were  chosen  by  a  large  majority  of  Southern 
votes,  and  the  last  was  a  native  Virginian,  filially  devoted 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  land  of  his  birth ;  and 
even  the  two  first  enlisted  a  strong  Southern  support. 

“Again,  of  the  six  Southern  Presidents,  five  were  re-elect¬ 
ed  to  their  high  offices,  and  each  occupied  it  for  eight  years, 
and  only  one  will  have  occupied  it  but  four  years,  giving  in 
all  to  the  slav^holding  interest  the  possession  and  control 
of  the  Presidency  for  forty-four  years  out  of  fifty-six,  while 
of  the  four  non-slaveholding  Presidents  three  occupied  the 
Presidency  but  four  years  each,  andbne  only  a  little  month, 
giving  in  all  to  the  non-slaveholding  interest  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  Presidency  for  only  twelve  years  out  of 
fifty-six. 

“  So  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Union  ;  the  South  has  had 
three,  and  the  North  but  two  out  of  the  five  incumbents  of 
that  august  judicial  seat. 

“At  this  moment  (October  30,  1844)  the  Southern  or 
slaveholding  interest  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  high  federal 
office,  executive,  judicial,  legislative,  military,  and  naval. 
John  Tyler,  of  Virgi  nia,  is  President ;  and  his  Cabinet  con 
sists  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  South  Carolinian,  Secretary  of 
State;  George  M.  Bibb,  a  Kentuckian,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  John  Y.  Mason,  a  Virginian,  Secretary  of  the 


NaTj:  Chades  A.  Wickliffe,  a  Kentuckian,  Postmaster  Gen- 
wal ;  John  Nelson,  a  Marylander,  Attorney  General  ■  and 
SI  a  Pennsylvanian,  the  single  eie  hon  mi 

the  list,  Secretary  of\Var  ;  Rosier  B.  Tanev  a  ATarmo,->/-)o 

United  States  ;  Willie’  P.  Manlrum  a 
i«ni  >s  President  of  the  Senate  :  and  .John  W 

Jones,  a  Virgin lam  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa 
lives;  and  Southed  men  stand  at  the  head  of  the  mo'stiim- 
of  both  branches  of  Congress  •  Winfield 
Scott,  a  Virginian,  is  Major  General  of  our  ai’my  a!  d 
James  Barron,  a  Virginian,  senior  officer  of  our  navy -’and 

for  the  ""  D'm'‘«atic  caiiclidale 

the  i«st  U^^siJency,  securing  to  us  the  future  as  well  as 

share  of  political  power  words 
^nth  meaning ;  if  this  be  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 

aouth,  she  must  be  insatiable  indeed.”  ^ 
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olf  nf  T  f  population  of  the  small- 

estof  .hefree  State  circuits;  while  the  larmst  of 
the  latter  contains  near  twice  the  number  "of  free 
inhabitants  in  the  largest  of  the  former.  The  four 
Southwestern  slave  States,  lyin?  contiguous  to  each 
other  aie  divided  into  two  circuits,  while  th?  four 
Northwestern  free  States,  with  nearly  four  times  the 
flee  population,  compose  but  one. 

-Ir  President,  I  have  spoken  freely  of  slave  State 
asMndency  ,n  the  affairs  of  this  Government,  bu?  ! 

nS  Hon  Th^  miaunderstood.  I  take  no  sellional 
position.  The  supporters  of  slavery  are  the  sec- 
sectionahsts  there  are.  Freedom  is 


with  unimportant  modifi¬ 
cations,  IS  as  true  of  1850  as  it  was  of  1844 

LTrf' majority  of  his  Cabinet  are'  ^lave 
holders;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  a  slaveholder  • 

•haUhe'Savel  f  conshtateJ 

mat  the  slave  interest  may  receive  no  dama<^e  •  and 

rudgeTof  ?hf  ®  now,  as  ever,  a  majority  of  the 
'uage^s  ot  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Executive 

ranTs  o/%e“f  Departments  arf  Jn  7hl 

lesire?  ^  ^  ®  they 

Having  referred,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Sunreme 

i  S  something  further  in  this^place 

I  ^  respectful  acknowledgments  of 
hen^  h  and  abiliJy  of  the  distinguished 

lien  who  occupy  its  seats.  But,  eminent  and  nn 

fempt  fromThl  tnen 

tempt  trom  the  bi2s  of  education,  sympathy  and 

iterest.  It  was  but  the  other  day  lhat  the  honom 

e  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis  ]  spealdoff 

the  adjustment  of  the  Texan  boundary  by  thif 
overnment,  said  :  uuudr>  oy  inis 

SflpSsi—SgfsS 

What  more  natural  than  that  gentlemen  from  thp 
p  States,  i„  view  of  the  q^esS  SeTv  1^00™ 

?tv  ofhfs“r'"t^““''''  desire  that  a  ma- 

ase  whiiSf “have  interests  like 
nit  ?  hs,  ^  ^  I®®''®  •“  raeintain  1”  Cer- 

n  It  lb  that  some  care  has  been  taken  to  secure 

iess'^I^hive”"  '''j  "’ithout 

'w  tL  circuits  '’the”  sf  ,  ®  ™e 

w  ffS  f  pop"'"'!""  in  each,  w'hich  ?  wdll 

free  states. 


,  '  V Av  1  j 1  j L ^  I j i c  1  firt*  r  r0€^d( 

national;  slavery  only  is  local  and  sectional 

not  PAmrvloir*  of  r»11  4U.V*  aI _ _  rr*  .  ‘ 


- j  iKjKai  djiu  secnonaJ.  it  o 

not  complain  at  all  that  the  offices  of  the  country 
have  been  filled  by  Southern  gentlemen.  Let  thLi 
have, the  offices,  if  they  will  only  administer  the 

Government  in  conformity  vvithitsoriginal  principles. 

But  I  do  complain  that  it  has  not  been  so  adminis¬ 
tered;  that  11s  powers  have  been  perverted  to  the 
support  of  an  institution  which  those  principles 
condemn;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  perv^er- 
Sion,  vye  are  involved  in  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
y  ruggle  between  slavery  and  freedom,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  now  are. 

I  shall  now  proceed  still  further  to  illustrate  the 
character  and  results  of  the  slavery  extension  as 
contrasted  with  the  slavery  restriction  policy  by  a 
comparison  of  the  present  condition  of  Ohio  in  re¬ 
spect  to  population,  area,  and  political  power,  with 
the  seven  slave  States  which  have  conm  into  the 
union  since  the  date  of  her  admission.  I  shall  sub¬ 
mit  tills  comparison  in  tabular  form  ; 


State. 


Date  of 
admiesion. 


Free  pop¬ 
ulation, 
1840. 


Area, 

square 

miles. 


Ohio 


Lou. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

Mo. 

Ark. 

Fla. 

Tex. 


Nov.  29,  1802 
States 
April  8,  1812 
Dec.  10,  1817 
Dec.  14,  1819 
Aug.  10,  1821 
June  15.  1836 
Mar.  3,  1845 
Dec.  29,  1845 


Aggregate  of  States 


1,519.467 
admitted 
183  959 
180,440 
337  224 
325,462 
77,639 
54,477 
104.145 


39,694 

since. 

46,431 

47,147 

50.732 

67,380 

52.198 

59j268 

148,569 


Votes 
for  Pres, 
and 

V.  Pres 
1848. 


cc 
'  Vi 
,  C 

ce 


.  ^  r; 
1  m  W 


328,633 


33,653 

51,376 

61,845 

72,748 

16,888 

7.777 

12,535 


2i;  2 


4' 


4: 


1,263  336  !  471,715  236.822 
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States  composing  it. 


iuth 


Hampshire  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Rhode  Island  -  -  . 

Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  - 
Ohm,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan 


Free  pop¬ 
ulation. 


1,632,896 

3,030,847 

2,097,339 

2,893,783 


SLAVE  STATES. 


States  composing  it. 


th 


Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  - 
Alabama  abd  Louisiana  -  - 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
,  Georgia 

r  I  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  - 

Q  j  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  - 

1 


Free  pop¬ 
ulation. 


1,246  572 
521.283 


1,187,410 

1.569,163 

258,079 


S'from  S'..*’®  “"I"  "’ai "’''ia''  a""'"'® 

nty  irom  the  slave  Stales  upon  the  bench  the 
half  nf  that,  with  somethin^’  less 

■teute  and  fiS  P»PuIa.ion,  the  slave  Statel  have 

'  the  ?"*  nino-  The  small- 

me  Slave  State  circuits  contains  little  more 


TTi^Ijrfn  1809^  Ik”  was  admitted  into  the 

Union  in  1802.  She  had,  in  1840,  upon  an  area  of 

thousand  square  miles,  a  free  popula- 
ni  ^  million  and  a  half,  and  three 

hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  voters.  Seven 
have  been  admitted  since.  They  had  in 

Jation”?,fT  ^  the  enume- 

ration  of  Texas  in  1847  given  in  the  table,  upon  an 

area  nearly  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  Ohio,  a 
?hm  ”  million  less  inhabitants,  and  ninety 

yet  these  States,  hav^ 
ing,  in  addition  to  their  free  population,  a  reD’'esent- 

sin'd  e^|t)tir  hundred  and  fifty-six  thou¬ 

sand  slaves,  have  three  votes  more  in  the  House 

nL  twelve  votes -more  in  the  Senate, 

and  fifteen  votes  more  in  the  electoral  college.  Such 
are  the  fruits  of  slavery  extension-less  population 
larger  area,  and  more  political  power.  * 

President,  let  me  ask  what  have 
been  the  results,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  subversion 
of  the  original  policy  of  slavery  restriction  and  dis- 
Ik  th®  substitution,  in  disregard  of 

the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  policy  ?  Why,  sir,  instead  of  six  slave  States— 
mr  1  do  imt  reckon  among  the  slave  States  New 
York  or  New  Jersey,  in  both  which  emancipation 
was  expected  in  1787,  and  soon  after  actually  took 
place  instead  of  six  slave  States,  we  have  fifteen  • 
instead  of  a  majority  office  States  we  have  an  equa 
number  of  slave  and  free ;  instead  of  seven  hunS 
thousand  slaves,  we  have  three  millions ;  instead  of 
a  property  estimate  of  them  at  ten  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  we  hear  ffienyated  at  a  thousand  millions  and 
even  fifteen  hundred  millions ;  instead  of  slavery 
being  regarded  as  a  curse,  a  reproach,  a  blight,  an 
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evil  a  wronff,  a  sin,  we  are  now  told  that  it  is  the 
most  stable  foundation  of  our  inslitutions  5 
Tiiest  relation  that  labor  can  sustain  to  ’  ^ 

blessing  to  both  races,  the  white  and  the  black,  the 

'"fh  A^ifa  greltchanga,  and  a  sad  change.  If 
it  sies  on  the  spirit  of  liberty  must  at  length  become 
extinct,  and  a  despotism  will  be  established  under  th 

PreSdenttl  do  not  know 
has  beer>  erected  over  the  grave  of  Jefferson,  in  Vir- 

MASON.  There  is—a  granite  obelisk. 

Mr*  CHASE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  No  menu- 

"'M‘r“'lEWARD'°  The  inferipTion  ie  :  “  Here  was 
buried  S&reon.  Author  of  Ae  Dec.arauoa 

nf  American  Independence,  of  the  Statute  oi  vir 
ginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  Um- 

is  an  appropriate  inscription, 
and  worthily  commemorates  distinguished  services. 
But  Mr.  PrLdent,  if  a  stranger  from  some  foreign 

land  should  ask  me  for  the  monument  of 
I  would  not  take  him  to  Virginia,  and  bid  him  look 
on  a  granite  obelisk,  however  admirable  pro¬ 

portions  or  its  inscriptions.  I  would  ask  hj 
company  me  beyond  the  AUeghanies  into  *6  midst 
of  the  broad  Northwest,  and  would  say  to  him  . 

Si  monumentum  quaeris,  civcumspice ! 
Behold,  on  every  side,  his 

cities  these  flourishing  villages,  these  cultivatea 
Sds’-  these  million  happy  homes  of  prosperous 
freemen  ’  these  churches,  these  schools ;  these  asy¬ 
lums  for’the  unfortunate  and  the  h®^P^  *ese  in¬ 
stitutions  of  education,  religion,  and  humanity  ,tliese 
grem  States,  great  in  their  present  resources  but 
Ireater  far  in  the  mighty  energies  by  which  the  le- 
sources  of  the  future  are  to  be  devel^oped,  these, 
these  are  the  monument  of  Jefferson.  His  memoi 
is  over  all  our  Western  land 
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very  near  success.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
nothing,  in  history,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  gives 
the  least  support  to  the  idea  that  anybody  wished  for 
the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  States,  or  for  the  creation  of  any  more  new 
slave  States  within  those  limits.  But  let  it  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  it  w'^is  anticipated  that  all  ^he  territory 
west  of  the  AUeghanies  and  south  of  the  Ohio  would 
be  formed  into  slave  States,  just  as  it  has  been,  and 


be  formed  into  slave  oiaie&j  ao  xv  --- 

where  then  would  be  the  equilibnurri  1  Pour 

ir _ MississiDDi.  and  Ala- 


wnere  tnen  wuuiu  uc  tuv,  .  •  j  *i« 

States— Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Ala¬ 
bama— added  to  the  six  existing  slave  Stams,  would 
.  .  „  .i. _ _  coTron  AYriRctcn  free  States 


Mr 


bama— aaaea  lo  me  sia  ^  _ 

make  but  ten;  whereas  the  seven  expected  free  States 
added  to  the  seven  existing  free  ™ 

fourteen ;  thus  giving  to  the  free  States  after  the 
division  of  everv  inch  of  territory  into  States,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  eight  in  this  Chamber,  as  well  as  a  large 
nTajority  in  the  other  House.  The  truth  is  sir,  tha  Je 
this  idea  of  an  equilibrium  was  never  started  until 
after  we  began  to  create  slave  States  out  of  territory  jj, 
acquired  from  foreign  Powers.  It  is  alien  to  om 
Sinai  policy,  and  inconsistent  with  the  interests  «o, 
and  the  duty  of  the  country.  ^  •  iii 

Nor,  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  better  foundatior 

for  the  assertion  that  slavery  pd  't 

to  equal  regard  in  the  administration  of  this  Govern  j 
mem  The  argument  is,  that  the  States  are  equal  to 
Tat  each  Ita^e'’  has  an  e^ual  right  with  every  othe^  * 
State  to  determine  for  itself  what  ^ ® 

acter  of  its  domestic  institutions ;  arid,  therefore  ft 
that  every  right  acquired  under  the  laws  of  anjiai 
state  must  be®protected  and  enforced  in  the  Iv  ationa  J 
Territories  as  in  the  States  whose  laws  conferred  iif 
Sir,  the  argument  does  not  warrant  the  „ 

It  is  true  that  the  Stqtes  are  equal,  entiriey,  absolute! 

'eq^rri.  is  true  That  each  State  e.eep  wh  . 


re; 


asi 


pnnal  •  It  IS  true  mui  ca,i.n  — r  « 

restrained  by  constitutional  J 

its  dom6Stic  institutions  according  .  ,  ■  . 

pleasr;  but  it  is  not  true  that  every  right  derive  ^ 
front  State  law  can  be  carried  eeyoni  ‘he  State  tnL 


can  UC  - - 

the  Territories  or  elsewhere ;  it  is 


Our  meanest  rill,  our  mightiest  river, 
Rolls  mingling  with  his  fame  forever. 


But  what  monument  should  be  erected  to 
whose  misapplied  talents,  energy, 

have  procured,  or  whose  comprornising  fTpZnn 't 
permitted,  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  Jeffeison  J 
What  inscription  should  commemorate  the  acts 
those  who  have  surrendered  vast  territories  to  slave¬ 
ry  who  have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the 

StheTs  of  the  Republic  ;  who  have  prepared  for  our 
country  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  are  now 
a?ou  "d’^us%nd  W  It 

say  what  that  inscription  should  be.  Let  it  remai 

^  Whhout  concluding,  Mr.  Chase  ^ 

motion  to  adjourn;  whereupon,  the  Senate  adjourn 

cd 

Wednespay,  March  27,  1850. 

Mr  CHASE  resumed :  If,  Mr,  President,  the 
views  which  I  submitted  to  the  Senate  yesterday  are 
correct,  there  can  be  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
doctrine  advanced,  and  somewhat  boWly  of  late,  that 
an  equilibrium  between  the  slaveholding  .and  non¬ 
slaveholding  sections  of  our  country  has  been,  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  an  approved  feature  of  our  pohtica 
system®  No  such  equilibrium,  nothing  looking  to¬ 
wards  such  an  equilibrium,  can  be  found  m  Con 
stitution  nor  in  any  early  action  under  it.  It  was 

^‘rShought  ofbyLybody.  0“‘“,Sand 

Constitution  was  formed  for  seven  free  States  ana 

Save  States,  and  with  full  knowledge,  on  the  par 

of  those  who  framed  and  those  who  adopted  it,  that 

piovTs  on  had  been  made  by  the  Ordinance  for  he 
IrSn  of  five  additional  free  States  out  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  It  was  equally 

that  Vermont  must  ^o^^n  come,  and  thm  Mat 
nltimatelv  come  into  the  Union,  arid  boih  as  tree 
Staten  Many  expected  also  that  Kentucky  would 

cZl  in  as  “reeXte.  It  is  matter  of  history  that 

a  Strong  effort  was  made  in  the  convention  which 
framed®her  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  within  her  limits,  and  that  this  effort  came 


Lmple  ^ thai,  if  a  State  chooses  to  authorize  slavi), 
holding  within  its  limits,  Congr^s  is  therefore  hour  Ai 
to  authorize  slaveholding  in  tb®  Territories.  It  is  r  ^ 
more  true  than  that  a  bank,  chartered  by  th®  iaj®  'e, 
a  particular  State,  would  have  a  right  under  that  la 
to^establish  branches  in  the  Territories  although  ll« 
National  Government  might  be  ® 

competent  to  legalize  banking.  Why,  sn,  slave  u 
depends  entirely  for  its  existence  and  continuance  <  , 
local  law  Beyond  the  sphere  of  the  operation  j 
such  law,*  no  San  can  be  compelled  to  submit  to  i  , 
condiliorl  of  a  slave,  except  by  mere  unauthonz  ,e 

^""Tcome,  now,  Mr.  President,  to  consider,  in  t  J 
light  of  these  general  principles,  the  particular  qiu  ^ 
tSns  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  T 
honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  submitted  „ 
us  several  propositions,  which  marie  out  a  genej 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  | 

;U''wmS;'prtvrcTmpbh”nSS 


were  preparea  m  v 

sav  that  other  questions  and  other  difficulties  \ 
no^t  arise  from  this  prolific  source  of  embarrassnu 
and  trouble. 


;(  s 


iU.  LI’JU.mIv.  _ 

The  first  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  KentucKy  . 
lates  toS  aSmLion  of  California  It  is  now  a  a  ^ 
ter  of  dispute  whether  California  shall  or  s  ail  not  be 
mitted  into  the  Union.  That  question  f  ded.  No 
doubts  that  California  is  to  come  m,  wim  ffi®  b®unda 
which  she  claims  and  with  the  Constitution  sh®  ha^ad 
ed  I  concur  cordially  in  this  decision.  A.s  a  Wesl 
Tn?n  1  should  have  preferred  the  erection  of 
Sther  ihSi  one  out  of  the  Territory  acquired  ^om  Me? 
on  tS  Pacific  ;  and  I  wish  alf,  in  common  with  man^ 
the  most  intelligent  citizens  of  Ca  ‘  ’  g  gji 

boundary  had  been  restricted  to  the  range  o.  me  y 

Nevada.^  Under  existing  7e<=trictio?^ 

to  see  California  come  in  as  she  is,  without  re.tnctioQ 

fs  proposed  to  connect  the  admission  of  Cafif^ 
California  bill.  I  am  opposed,  sir,  to  both  these 
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tions.  I  expect  no  good  result,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  from  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  de- 
vise  a  general  plan  of  settlement,  in  which  the  admission 
01  California  shall  be  included.  The  appointment  of  such 
an  omnibus  coinmittee  would  excite  alarm,  distrust,  indig. 
nation.  It  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  inspire  confidence 
or  command  respect.  The  task  assigned  to  it  would  be  an 
impossible  work.  Membership  of  it  would  be  an  unenvia¬ 
ble  distinction.  Any  adjustment  that  it  could  devise  would 
be  more  likely  to  compromise  the  compromisers  than  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  country. 

But  it  will  be  insisted  that  (he  Ten-itorial  bill  for  Utah 
and  ^ew  Mexico  shall  have  precedence  of  the  California 

an  adjustment  in  another 
orm  The  design  of  it  is  palpable  enough.  It  is  expected 
mat  It  will  be  easier  to  carry  the  Territorial  bill,  without 
any  restriction  as  to  slavery,  before  than  after  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California.  I  do  not  know  how  this  mav  be :  but, 

nl  nu?’ ^  ^  ‘0  change  the  order 'in  which 

he  bills  are  reported  by  the  committee.  The  country  will 
egard,  and,  in  my  judgment,  will  justly  regard,  any 
hange  m  that  order,  postponing  the  California  bill  to  the 
lerritorial  bill,  as  a  concession  to  the  demand  for  the  ex- 
ension  of  slavery  over  free  Territories.  No  such  conces- 
M  receive  the  sanction  of  my  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  two  propositions  of  the  Senator 
rom  Kentucky  relate  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Texan  boun- 
ary,  and  the  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  the  Texan 

these  questions  have  been 
rought  prematurely  into  this  discussion.  I  see  no  good 
-ason  for  i^essing  them  at  this  time  upon  the  considera- 
iiQ here.  Her  Senators  are  in 
f  ^®P'^®s®"^atives  are  in  the  other  branch 

Lf  Legislature.  She  is  one  of  the  United 

too  late  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  her 
Sefr^h  we  might  well  leave  all  queslioL  con- 
'a  the  erection  of  new  States  within  her  limits, 

northwestern  boundary,  to 
one  of  them  is  im- 

d?een  boundary 

K  and  that  should  be  de- 

tw  fi?  government  of  that  Territory 

i  er  than  by  a  resol unon,  in  forced  connection  with  dis- 
ict  matters  But  as  these  questions  are  here,  and  have 
e???®  Senators  who  have 

rd  to  th^’  ^  own  impressions  in  re- 

And  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  doubt 
-constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  admit  Texas.  The 
er  to  admit  new  States  is  cor  ferred  upon  Congress  by 
^Constitution  in  the  broadest  and  most  general  terms 
admitted  by  Congress  into  this 
istiVut  of  the  Constitution.  Statesmen  and 

ommence  have  denied,  I 
aware,  that  this  power  was  designed  to  extend  to  the 

inst^entoTS.  ’  ^  limitation  in 

^'’^'^oait  a  new  State  is  a  very  different 
1®  O  ^  power  to  covenant  for  the  future  admission  of 


i  V. - — • XV..X  i*!'- luiui  c  auiiiissioii  Of 

of  ill®  States  admitted.  In 
®  oompletely  beyond,  as  the  for- 
r  IS  completely  within,  the  powers  of  Congress.  The 

chinu  addressed -to  the  Congress 

admission  is  made,  and  must 
! n V  dsown  discretion,  uncontrolled 

preceding  Congress.  I  do  not  say 
i.  Congiess  can  propose  no  terms  or  conditions  of  ad- 
tv  binding.  I  think  otherwise’. 

oL  Congress  cannot,  upon  the  admission 

one  btate,  bind  the  discretion  of  a  subseauent 
gress  m  respect  to  the  admission  of  othei-^S 

n't  argument: 

n  ^  single  illustration.  Suppose  Congress, 

the  admission  of  a  State,  should  agree  that  as  soon  as 
'i  contain  five  thousand  inhabit- 

hinA  admitted  as  a  State  ;  would  that  stipula- 

bind  a  future  Congress'?  I  think  not.  ^ 

m  very  far,  therefore,  from  concurring  in  the  views  of 
lonorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  the 
to  admit  new  slave  States  out  of  Tem"  I  ciu 
Sir,  that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  argument 
h  he  addressed  to  us.  I  was  aware  that  no  one  had 

iSfshPd  ^han  that 

loUished  Senator.  In  his  strongest  language— and-no 

uses  stronger  language— he  had  denied  the  constitu- 

hty  of  tne  resolutions  of  annexation.  After  the  adon- 

of  these  resolutions,  and  after  compliance  with  the 

^f?n  acceptance  of  the  guaranties  tendered  by 

’of  thP  Q  ?  Texas;  when,  according  to  the  arg? 

ioi  thelhh  f  Ccorgia,  delivered  upon  that 

.ion  the  faith  of  the  Government  was  firmly  bound 

and  voted  against  her  admission.  This 
mined  and  unyielding  opposition  was  understood  to 
of  ^  ^  upon  a  conviction  of  the  unconstitution- 
!tv  to  th^Pvfp'^'^®’  a  fixed  and  settled 

branch  of  ®’avery,  and  to  the  increase,  in 

ovSSmem  ?/,{:a^'®lature.  or  in  any  department  of 
overnment,  of  the  slave  power.  I  was  starUed,  there¬ 


fore,  "When  I  heard  the  Senator  declare,  not  only  that  he 
regarded  the  constitutionality  of  the  admission  of  Texas  a« 
and  not  now  open  to  question  iu  any 
way  but  that  when  the  proper  time  for  the  enactment 
shall  arrive,  Congress  will  be  bound  to  admit  four  new 

llie  history  of  those  resolutions  was  known  to  the  coun- 
aiul^uilV?''^"  Texas.  It  is,  and  was  at  the  time,  known 
WnP  resolutions  could  not  have 

been  cairied  except  upon  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Polk,  the 
Piesident  elect,  that  he  would  adopt  the  latter  of  the  a'lter- 
fion^ami^?^®”^®^’  ^y/'h^m,  which  contemiilated  negotia- 

President  known  also  that 

offic?  ;  availing  himself  of  the  last  days  of  his 

P?esidPiff  pTpp^f’  hanL  of  the 

tu  ®.“®j’^clect,  and  adopted  the  course  of  proceedin'^  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  first  of  those  alternatives. 

sir,  1  will  go  as  far  as  any  man  to  maintain  and  unhold 
the  constitutionally  phghteci  faith  of  the  Governmen?  but 
when  a  claim  is  put  forth  under  resolutions,  so  adopted 

ramS  shown  that  the  claim  is  war¬ 

ranted  by  a  fai^r  construction  of  the  stipula  tion,  and  it  must 

stipulation  itself  is  warranted  by 
the  Constitution  We  have  had  too  much,  quite  too  mucfl 

^nSw  s?‘?u  legislation  and  resolution. 

(Now,  sir,  I  undertake  further  to  say  that  the  <Tiiaranfv 
asserted  to  exist  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
fh  States  shaM  be  made  out  of  Texas  and 

hat  such  States  as  are  to  be  formed  out  of  that  portiorof 
It  ying  south  of  36  deg.  -30  min.  may  come  in,  to  the  number 

existence,  and  ad- 

m  tied  by  these  resolutions,”  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  reso- 
inlT-  ?  place,’ the  resolutions  do  not  say  that 

exceeding  four  in  numbe/ 
m  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient 
population,  MAY  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  Sute  be 
territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled 

non.  Where  is  that  absolute  “  shall?"  And  what  are  the 
provisions”  referred  to  ?  The  shall  does  not  exist.  The  pro¬ 
visions  are  these :  “  No  new  State  shall  be  formed  withiiuhe 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  with^ 
out  the  consent  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
Congress.”  Now,  this  is  either  an  absolute  prohibition 

new  State  within  the  limits  of  aS 
xntiiiQ  State,  or  it  is  a  prohibition  of  such  erection  with- 

toat  Congress.  It  is,  at  least,  certain,  then, 

Sta  ef'p  JpT?  t"  c  fiiemselves  make  the  admission  of 

‘^^P^ndent  on  the  consent  of 
IP®  application  may  be 
^  the  Congress  is  an  important  qualificaUon 

poim  guaranty.  I  need  say  no  more  on  this 

tim?n?thf‘l  ®nly  that,  whatever  may  be  the  true  construc- 
on  of  the  reso.utions,  or  their  obligatory  force  under  the 

don  te  h  quite  certain  that  we  are  under  no  obligl- 

Texas  ^anYVhe  carving  a  new  State  out  of 

Teta!’,  r  u*^  Ini'  appi'ehension  that 

nor  me"clllrrh?'Zuer'°  ^  Co-Sress  does 

As  to  the  Texan  debt,  Mr.  President,  I  am  disposed  to 

TevaV^Y  TY®^'®  the  resolutions  of  annexation  lefUt-with 
Texas.  Let  Texas  keep  her  lands  and  her  debt  That  was 
the  sense  of  Congress  then,  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
chanp  of  position.  If  (here  are  debts  for  which  tli^e 
ted  States  are  liable,  in  default  of  pavment  bv  Texas,  let  us 
wait  till  tne  default  is  established,  a'nd  then' look  into  the 

goTd^l^h^^qr?^^'^ 

nofwrYrPblYY?  Texas  presents  other  but 

d?nT,t  r  Tiestions.  The  resolutions  of  annexation 

do  not  provide  for  the  admission,  as  a  State,  of  the  entire 

Th?q”?®thY  '''P'P  tP®  boundaries  claimed  by  her. 

Jonsem  toafY'fp'^^Y®  resolutions:  “Congress  doth 

Yv/A/w/Z  aY  ^  properly  included  within  and 

belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erect¬ 
ed  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Te.xas.”  All 
questions  of  boundary  are  reserved,  subject  to  adjustment 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  simple 
question  then  is.  What  territory  was  “properly  included 
and  rightfully  belonged  to”  Texas,  as^ai/indepeud- 
ent  lepublic,  pinor  to  annexation?  Two  pr.'positioiis  re¬ 
specting  this  matter  seem  to  me  to  be  clear.  F'irst,  all  the 
territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Sabine,  and  extend- 
mg  north  to  the  Red  River  and  the  Ensenada,  compre- 

the  Lmfd  Office 'us ^-fio^®  ^P®.  Commissioned  of 

tne  Land  Office,  148,u69  square  miles,  being  lour  and  a  half 

times  as  large  as  Ohio,  was  properly  included  within  and 
did  iightfully  belong  to  Texas  at  the  date  of  annexation 
and  IS  therefore  properly  comprehended  within  the  new 
State  .•  seconrf/T/  noneof  that  territory  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  Ensenada,  and  with  that  stream 
to  Red  river,  known  as  New  Mexico  or  the  Santa  Fe  coun¬ 
fry,  was  properly  included  within  or  did  rightfully  belong  to 
Texas  at  that  date  and  none  of  it  therefore  was  a  part  of 
Texas  as  admitted  into  the  Union.  ^  ° 

The  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande 
and  soudi  of  PaSo  and  the  Ensenada,  niay  be  regarded  a.s 
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onen  to  controversy.  Petitions  have  been  presented  in  this, 
Chamber,  since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  from  a 
nortion  of  the  inhabitants,  declaring  their  conyictioE  th^ 
the  country  is  not  within  tiie  rightful  of  Texas,  and 

Suw  for  ^Territoria!  Government.  Aiio  her  portion  rec- 
■oS  the  iurisdiction  of  Texas.  We  need  taite  no  action 
at  preset, \ut  may  await  further  information  and  tuture 

reliance  has  been  placed  on  DisturnelPs  map,  a 
•copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  as 
showing  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  with 
in  the  limits  of  Texas.  That  map  is  now  before  me, ^  and 


derstanding.  The  state  of  public  sentiment  in  Maryland  and 
in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  cession  warrants  the  beliet 
that  the  understanding  and  expectation,  if  there  was  any, 
was  very  different  from  that  supposed.  But,  whate\er  the 
understanding  or  expectation  may  have  been,  our  duty 
seems  to  me  plain.  Tlie  power  of  exclusive  leg  sktmn 
over  this  District  i#confided  to  us.  We  are  bound  to  use 
it  S3  as  to  establish  justice  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib-; 
erty  for  all  within  its  reach.  ■ 

I  was  surprised,  Mr.  President,  by  the  propo^sition  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  the  slave  h'ade  between 
the  States.  Why,  sir,  that  trade  i^s  prohnbited^ 


in  tne  iimiis  oj  j,cAa,B.  'iq/I/i  conditions.  It  is  prohibited  in  vessels  of  less  ji 

^  the  dpacity  ttan  forty  tons.  Not  a  siaveoan  be  shipped^coast.|. 

Vy  fill.  ,  7  TVT  „  .r  reaves  o  1-1  H  TliA  fir  3  11  f  1  ft .  B  11  d  SOUth 


by  White,  Gallagher,  &  White.  Upon  this  latter  map  tbe  ^pacity  inau 

territory  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  and  nfTt  nifa^SrsKTcan  r  l"iSed'w\hout  such  a  p^mfrf 


terriiory  uciwccn  - -  r  ;»  ^ 

of  the  Ensenada,  is  represented  as  constituting  parts 
maulipas,  Coahnila,  and  New  Mexico  ot  Santa  Fe.  Dis- 
turnell’s  map  wa«  published  in  1847  The  plate  was  al¬ 
tered  in  conformity  with  information  j!?® 

Departments  of  the  Government  her?.  The  of Jhe 

Nueces  is  marked  as  the  “  original  boundary  of  Texas  m 
1835.”  The  Rio  Grande,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco, 
is  marked  as  the  ‘'  boundary  claimed  by  the  U^hed  states. 
Timaulinas  110  longer  appears  to  extend  across  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Nueces.  But  Coahuila  still  extends 
across  the  river ;  and  above  Paso  del  Norte  and  the  Ense- 
fiada,  the  whole  country  is  designated  ‘‘Nuevo  Mejico,  o 
.Santa  Fe.”  1  see  not  what  iid  the  claim  of  Texascan  derive 
from  this  map,  which  certainly  contains  no  language  on 
its  face  which  will  sustain  it,  and  which  is  referred  to  m 
the  treaty  only  to  fix  the  western  and  southern  boundaries 
of  New'  Mexico,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  United  States  having  been  consti¬ 
tuted  the  arbiter  between  Mexico  and  Texas  by  the  resolu- 
tions  of  annexation,  and  having  become  possessea  of  the 
territory  in  dispute  by  conquest  or  purchase,  is  estopped 
from  denying  the  claim  of  Texas.  Is  this  so J  Let  me  put 
a  case  Two  neighbors  dispute  about  their  boundary,  and 
?efer  the  question  to  an  arbiter.  Pending  the  controversy, 
the  arbiter  buys  the  interest  ot  one.  Is  he  theiefote 
bound  to  concede  the  tract  in  dispute  to  the  other  7  Clear¬ 
ly  not  He  has  acquired  the  title  of  one,  and,  with  it, 

whatever  rights  his  grantor  possessed.  And  it  is  now  his 

business  to  adjust  the  controversy  fairly  and  peaceably,  if 
he  can  •  if  not,  to  refer  it  to  another  arbiter.  . 

In  my  judgment,  therefore,  our  plain  duty  at  present  is 
to  provide  a  Territorial  Government  tor  N  ew  Mexico,  which 
should  embrace  within  its  jurisdiction  the  whole  country 
north  of  Paso  and  the  Ensenada.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  indispensably  important  that  me  precise  limits  of  i  s 
jurisdiction  should  be  defined.  The  valley  of  the  R  o 
Grande  is  the  only  part  which  is  at  present  peopled,  exxept 
by  Indians,  and  the  only  part  therelore  which  urgen  ly  re- 
qihxs  an  established  Government.  The  territory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  south  of  the  line  of  New 


r  aTvrshtpVed  can  be  landed  without  such  a  permit  , 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  cousult  the  act  of  1807  ji 
will  seTlmw  this  matter  stands.  I  do  not  think  that  law,,, 
unconstitutional.  The  Constitution  confers  on  Congres.:i, 
power  “to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  e 
Congress  exercised  this  power  in  enacting  Jaw.  U» 
th  v  might  enact  that,  they  may  enact  others.  If  they  can , 
rro  to't  the  trade  in  vessels  of  less  than  fori,  tons, 
they  can  prohibit  it  in  vessels  of  one  hundred— five  hua-l 
Hv-ed— -altoo'ether.  And  why  should  not  Congress  prohibi  o 
this  trafiic  1  We  hear  much  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Africai , 
slave  trade  Our  laws  denounce  against  those  engaged  Un 
ft punishment  of  death.  Is  it  less  ' 

of  punishment,  to  tear  fatliers,  ..Jjlh!;; 

homes  and  each  other,  in  Maryland  and  \  ir^ma,  and 
port  them  to  the  markets  of  Louisiana  or  M  ssissippi  L 
there  be  a  difference  in  cruelty  and  wrong,  is  “T  . 

of  the  African  and  against  the  American  slave  trade  , 
Why,  then,  should  we  be  guilty  of  the 
abolishing  f/ial  by  the  sternest  prohibition,  and  contmuin,| 

f/iis  under  the  sanction  of  national  law  .  Kpninrk'' 

Tlie  seventh  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Ke’atuck.,, 
contemplates  more  effectual  provision  lor  the  extraditio.., 

“''/iSrsor?,  irhear  the  Seustor  from 

the  other  day,  that  he  proposed  to 

subject,  with  the  amendments  to  it,  reported  from  the  Ji 

dJeiary  Committee,  “with  all  'bd 

extent  ”  I  ask  Senators,  who  propose  to  support  that  bij 
where  they  find  the  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject  i, 
the  Constimtion  7  1  know  to  what  clause  I  shall  be  refe, 
fel  I  know  I  ehall  be  told  that  the  C°ubt,tot,cur  provid 
that  “  no  nersou  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  S-ate,  ui 
der  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
nuence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  aiscnaiof 
?rom  such  ser^vice  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  c 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 

,o“nh!giLrTf,af  power  exclusive' 

by  special  cl.uaes,  granting  Iffflat.ve  power  in  res^^^  ^ 


«nfl  all  other  DOwers  vescea  uy  Lui& 

Government  o?  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 

*^^ow*^^fr,^what  power  is  vested,  by  the  clause  in  re! 

tion  to’ fugitives  from  service,  in  the 
any  department  or  officer  of  the  Governmenti  None 
all  •  and  if  none,  then  the  legislative  power  of  Co^r« 
does  not  extend  to  the  subject.  The  clause  is  a  claus 
compact.  It  has  been  so  denominated  by  eyciy^ 
who  has  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it.  Tiie  h  ® 

ator  from  Massachusetts  t  >ld  us  ^h^t  h®  the^T  egislatui 
that  the  Constitution  addressed  itself  to  the  Leg'slat 
Af  the  States  or  to  the  States  themselves  ,  that  he  q 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  injunction  up 

ulrllato b  toemselvel”.  It  thic  opinion  be^corrccl,  I 


le  NufeVs  and  .he  R.o  Grande,  south  of  the  line  o  New  by  speem,  o.«ue-  b.a  7he  eighlh'section  of  the  ti. 
Mexico,  cau  be  left  open  to  fut  ,re  “I’”"/",  Sfe  whiclp  aftor%numerating“lhe  specific  powers 

ther  information  as  to  the  views  of  the  people  and  the  '-oceeds  to  declare  that  Congress  shall  ha' 

rights  of  Texas.  .  ,  ■  ,  .1,  i  f  ac,  aC  nnwer“to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  ai 

Mr.  President,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  resolutio  s  l,roTier  for  carryimJ'  into  execution  the  foregoing  powei 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  embrace  three  propositions,  P™PfJ/Sher  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  m  tl 

which  I  propose  to  consider  together :  .  .  ,,,,,  ^ - -  - - -  """ 

1  That  slavery  in  this  District  should  not  beabohshed, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Dirtrict  aiid  of  Maryland^ 

2.  That  the  slave  trade  in  this  District  ought  to  be  abol- 

^^3.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade 

^Tcmi?ur^fiffi7in  second  of  these  propositions,  and 
thank  ihe  honorable  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clav] 
and  from  Alabama  [Mr.  King]  for  the  tavor  they  have 

shown  to  this  measure.  t  rc  oi^^xarixp 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  first  proposition.  I  have  already 
said  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Constitution  confers  on 

oneTauto»YspoiVo?t"[he?m^^^^^^^  to 

eufototog  ‘SSiborothi  “be “cep^eSed,  with  toe  States,  and  not  wi.b  Congtoss. 

whether  in  this  District  or  elsewhere.  I  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  in  respect  to  tiie  extension  of  slavery  by 
CongrVss,  that  he  would  give  “  no  vote  to  propagate 
wrongs'?”  What  wrongs'?  Why,  sir,  those  wrongs,  mul 
tinlied  and  complicated,  which  are  summed  up  m  one 
word— Slavery.  And  where  is  the  warrant  for  this  com¬ 
prehensive  condemnation  of  slavery  7  It  is  found  m  that 
EIvv  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  which  here  seems  to  some 
so  censnrable-tiiat  law  of  sublimer  origin  and  P^re  awfiil 
sanction  than  any  human  code,  written  m  ineffaceable 
characters  upon  every  heart  ot 
injurtice  and  all  opprefesion  as  a  violation  of  that 
tion  which  commands  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we 

that  others  should  do  unto  us.  at-Ha  dirt 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  right— and  who  did 
not  feel  that  he  was  right  ?-m  saying  he  would  give 

no  vote  to  propagate  wrongs,  am  I  not  ™ 

I  will  give  no  vote  to  perpetuate  wrongs!  Sir.  1  will  give 

. di«can.  in  “e  power  oiey^ 


lot  witn  congress. 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  interrupt  the  Senator  merely  wi 

vi”''.o  obTato  wbat  1  regard  - 'X'Se? 

ation  of  this  matter.  If  some  of  f  f  fS 

ties  to  this  compact  refuse  to  pass  such  laws  a 
their  obligations,  where  is  the  remedy  ? 

Mr  gHASE  I  know  of  no  remedy.  None  ti  ^ 
provided  by  the  Constitution.  But  let  "i® 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolma^  The  ^Co^ist^^^^^ 
provides  among  these  articles  of  ’•  :  one, 4 

stipulation  in  regard 

“  the  citizens  ot  each  State  shall  b-  several  State 
Sej  congress 

norfs  and  under  the  lawrs  of  S^on^h  g, 

hafa  rSfpresUt'  Shr  ^  -  f 

shiD  in  all  the  old  acts  rf  Congress  the  class  of  pert 


referred  to  W  the  Senator  are”  spoken  of  as  persons 

this  District.  I  deny  any  impiiea  oDiigauou  lu  fn^the  po^S^otevefy ’SMe^to”make  a  full  citizen  < 

of  Maryland  to  continue  slavery  here  as  long  as  it 's  ®on-  ,  5  ^  jo  make  him  a  full  citizen  of  any 

(Snued  there.  Np  .evidence  can  be  produced  of  any  such  un-  black  man,  out  non 
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,  State.  The  (ielinition  of  a  citizen  in  South  Carolina  is 

definition  of  a  citizen  in 

IfhP  f-  ^  determine 

the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  control  as  it  pleases  the 
rights  of  oifferem  classes  of  persons.  But  the  Senator  has 
H  question  I  have  asked,  and  that 

Lrf.vift^  re/uses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 

Tuo^do  so*?*^  Constitution,  where  is  the  power  to  compel 

answered  the  Senator  distinctly 

-efusal  n1- a  ^  jiuew  ol  no  remedy  in  case  of  the 

eiusdlot  a  State  to  penorm  its  stipulations.  The  oblisja- 
n  o  the  compact  and  tiie  extent  of  the  compact  are,  as 
iddiSfthimL^^^®®  of  treaty  stipulation,  matters  which 
T.l  ''  the  good  faith  and  sound 

nv  to  It.  But  did  the  Senator  answer 

non?  fhp  whether,  in  his  jueg- 

General  Government  has  power  to  enforce  that 

f  e  guaranties  to  the  citizens 

?  lights  ot  citizens  in  all  the  States.  He 
^  determines  for  itself  who  shall 

1  S'ate  cannot  de- 

a  ^^^'t'zen  of  another.  That  may  be 

itizens  determined  who  its  own 

afe  fhe  stipulates  that  they  shall 

ave  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  every  other  State  Nnt 
lat  they  shall  6e  citizens— not  that  they  shall  be  admitted 
•  the  elective  franchi^se,  or  be  made  eligible  to  office  •  but 

rights  and  immunities,  that  secu- 
y  and  that  protection  to  which  citizens  generally  .male 
female,  minors  or  adults,  are  entitled.  My  q^uestion 
p  Sp?^i®  General  Government,  in  the  judgment  of 
e  Senator,  power  under  the  Constitution  to  enCce  the 
rformance  of  this  stipulation  in  South  Carolina'? 

^’^0“  file  line  of  ar’o-ument 
ntended  to  pursue.  ditjumeni 

Pi'es'cfent,  that  this  clause  in  relation  to 
IS  a  clause  of  compact.  For  many 
ars  alter  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  it  was  so  Ve^ 
rded.  It  was  n-ot  much  discussed,  and  the  limits  of  the 
.pective  powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governmen  s 
der  It  were  not  very  accurately  settled.  But  nearly  all 

h,  and  adopted  such  provisions 
the  extradition  of  fugitives  as  they  deemed  consistent 
fhe  personal  rights  of  their  own  in- 
ni  ‘-t-  however,  the  Prigg  decision  vslas 

de,  which  asserted  the  exclusiv';  right  and  duty  of  Con 

f  to  this  subject,  and  denied  that  right  and 

y  to  the  States.  The  same  decision  suggested  what 
ry  one  here  will  admit,  that  Congress  could  nS  req^ii?e 
te  officers  to  intervene  in  the  business  of  extradU  on 
leed  surprise  no  one  that  alter  this  the  States  ceased  ?o 

^  UqIi^  repealed  tlio^e 

T  officS?*"®  enacted,  and  prohibited  the  intervention  of 

ut,  sir,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  alter 
Constdution.  If  Congress  had  no  power  toTeVidaS 
his  subject  before  the  decision,  Congress  has  none’nnw 
.decision  determined  the  case  befoS  the  co^rT 
ished  a  precedent  for  the  delermination  of  such  cases 
•ust  stand  till  overruled.  But  I  do  nol  see 
ator  who  finds  himself  unable,  after  the  fullest  consid^ 

fheprinciple^fthedeciJonfcaTffit 

wfthP  r’*’  tn  exercise  of  a  power  which  he  does'^not 
-ve  the  Constitution  has  conferred. 

hat,  sir,  is  the  history  of  this  clause  and  the  clauses 
ke  character  which  stand  with  it  in  the  Constitution  i 
hrdfn:^i  taken  from  the  Ordinance  of  1787  In 
"r  pretends  that  it  was  anythimr  more 
an  anicie  of  compact.  No  power  was  derived  from 
the  Government.  Three  other  clauses  of  the  same 
re  are  found  in  the  same  article  of  the  Constitution  • 

stipulating  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice  • 
ler  stipulating  that  ihe  citizens  of  each  Statrshall 
oP  citizens  in  all  the  other  Stales  • 

I  in  eacS  fto1h?^^-H^  P® 

»<!«<=  i!>ey  ^lood 
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tides  of  compact,  binding  the  good  faith  of  the^Srate°s 
onfernng  no  power  on  the  Government.  Can  a  4od 
n  be  ^ven  by  any  one  why  they  should  have  r 

peration  in  the  Constilution  1  It  seems  elidL  ffia^ 
amers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  suppose  th^t  the 
al  Government  could  enforce  the  execution  of  these 

ed  wifh^,?/ without  special  provision.  For! 
ed  with  the  clause  respecting  records,  we  find  a 
d  power  conferred  on  Congress  to  “prescribe  by 
al  laws,  the  manner  in  which  the  record  shaU  hi 
d,  and  the  effect  thereof.”  This  grani  of  a  snecial 
in  respect  to  records,  and  this  omission  to^rant 
owei  in  respect  to  (he  other  subjects,  affords  the 
,es.  possiole  impl'cafion  that  the  Constitution  Con 
design  to  grant  any  such  power.  Had  the 
of  ihe  special  power  as  to  records  been  omitted 
au.se  would  have  been  a  stipulation  precisely  like 
ler  clauses,  and  having  the  same  effect  •  no  more 
>;  no  narrower,  no  broader.  It  would  have  been 
o  on  the  States;  bnt  no  power  could  have  been 
d  from  u  to  Congress.  To  enable  Congress  to  legis 


late,  a  special  grant  was  necessary.  The  omission  of  anv 

of  the  other  clauses  must,  then,  have  been  des 'med  aiiJ 
must  have  been  inteiuled,  as  a  denial  of  such  pow~er 
Are  be  nalors  jirepared  to  adopt  the  broad  nronosition 
upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  'rested  and  w‘rt  oldiged 
of  the  jiuwer  to  legi.slate  for  ilie  exti-a- 
d, t  on  ol  fugitives,  namely,  that  wherever  the  Con.stHuii.m 
er  d  V'^  enjoins  a  duty,  a  iiower  arises  to  the  Fed- 

die  right  or  compel  the  duty  ’ 

?esu  O  '^1  ‘n  dds  doctrine  into  its  practical 
lesultsl  I.-,  It  not  obvious  that  it  will  oiien  anew  and  very 
copious  source  of  powers  to  the  General  Govelnrnlnm 

subversion  of  the  rights  of' 
the  States  and  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  centra 

'“dependence  and  sovereignity  1 
I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  several ’clauses  nro- 
viding  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  Irom  justice  and  fu- 
gitivesfrom  service,  and  for  the  security  in  all  the  States 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  each  State,  are  in  the  nature 
of  treaty  stipulations,  to  be  carried  into  effect  bv  tlie  an- 
propriate  action  of  the  State  Governments  What  that 
ac  ah,„.ld  be  it  is  for  the  State  Gove.-,.ments  to  .'ete? 
mine.  It  is  for  them  to  ascertain  the  true  import  of  the 
terms  of  the  compact,  and  to  provide  for  ils  execution  bv 
such  legislation  as  will  guard  equally  the  just  rigtds  of  all 
of  f  r  ’  Stiites  who  claim  the  pei  formance 

thPv  n  '«»st  see  to  it  that 

hey  perform  it  themselves.  A  Sfale  which  imprisons 
without  pretence  of  crime,  the  citizens  of  another  State’ 
tives^’^'  a  good  grace,  the  surrender  of  fugii 

be  granted  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
le  islate,  are  we  bound  to  exercise  it  7  We  have  power 
without  question,  to  enact  a  bankrupt  law,  but  no  oie  pro 
poses  sach  a  Jaw;  and,  if  proposed,  no  one  would  ^feel 

act'q^^  because  we  have  power  to  en- 

act  ,t.  We  have  power  to  declare  war,  but  to  declare  war 
without  ]ust  cause,  would, be,  not  a  dutv,  but  a  rrinie  Th« 
power  to  provide  by  law  /or  the  extradition  of  Sives  is 

not  conferred  by  any  express  grant.  We  have  ft  if  we 

power;  and  the  implication 

bound  to  exercise  it.  We  are  bound  in¬ 
deed,  not  to  exercise  it.  unless  with  great  caution  and 
wiffi  careful  reprd,  not  merely  to  the  alleged  right  souVb^t 
to  he  secured,  but  to  every  other  right  which  mav  K: 
lected  by  it.  Were  the  power  as  clear  as  the  power^to  coin 
money  or  regulaie  commerce,  still  it  should  not  be  exer- 

Constitution 

euaranties.  We  are  not  prepared,  I»hope,  and  I  trust  we 
never  shall  be  prepared,  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  Amer- 
the  bill  and  the  amendments  now  upon  our 
table— a  bill  which  authorizes  and  requires  the  annoint 

an  indefinite  number  ot  other  officers,  to  catch  runkwav 

Humanity  Is  ^ 

Clime  Which  authorizes  seizure  without  process,"^ trial 
consignment  to  slavery  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  without  opportunity  ot  defence  and 

re?vFmr;o're."““"“”>’' 

It  is  further  proposed,  Mr.  President,  by  the  Senator  from 
Governments  for  the  Territories  ac- 

-  not,i.el7.^°b'l 

late^yprrrill'^n  fi  bas  been  more  discussed  of 

late  years  than  tins  of  the  territorial  prohibition  of  slavery 

Upon  the  rostrum,  in  legislative  halls,  in  the  street  by  the 
fireside,  everywhere,  it  has  been  a  topic  of  debate  anneal 

-dent  that  the  Mexican  war  must  result  in  vast  accessions 
ca™est  desii'e,  which  soon  matured  into- 
fixed  determinatioi:,  was  manifested  by  a  laro-e  maioritv  of 

juried  from  the  new  acquisitions.  It  was  honorable  to  the 

fo?e  e/"au™  proposition  to  impress 

lorpei,  Jipou  the  soil  of  the  new  territory,  the  sio-natnre 
and  seal  of  freedom,  came  from  a  Northern  Democrat  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  fidelity  to  Democratic  principles,  and 'was 

dates'^^rwa/pr^i^^  great  body  of  his  political  a.sso- 
cidtes.  It  wa.s  equally  honorable  to  Northern  Wliigs  that 

S/toX'pX,;  „ri«i„  i;!?! 


/  .  :•  .K  ucison,  anil,  However  it  mav 

au!ho7  ^  meesure  and  its 

Presidential  c.anvass,  it  was  hard  to  find 
in  the  free  SoUtes  an  opponent  of  slavery  prohibition  The 
people  ii^  considered  the  subject,  and'had  made  nn  their 

'berefore,  of  argumem  to  es 
tabhsh  the  correctness  of  the  principle  or  the  nicess  ty  of 
the  measure.  The  only  contest  was  upon  the  ouKtiof 

On  the  Whig  side,  it  was  urged  that  the  candidate  of  the 
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Philadelphia  Convention  was,  if  not 

■laid^uTorthtsileStiofofRlpret^^^^^^ 

vcjfedresgreatmeasore;  and  it  was 

=3^S3«?ip;«.«;E 

^irhawfne'd  *at  the  distinguished  statesman  who  re- 
reived  tlie  nomination  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  for  the 
41hief  Magistracy  had  written  a  letter  shortly  before  that 
event  in  which  he  avowed  a  change  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  Proviso,  which  had  resulted  in  a  conviction  that 
Cono-ress  had  no  constitutional  power  to  enact  it.  Not 
SSSingthis  letter,  matiy  of  his 
States  persisted  in  asserting  that  he  would  not,  if 
veto  the  Proviso  •  many  also  insisted  that  he  regarded  s 
ve  y  as  eSuded’from  the  Territories  by  the  Mexican  laws 
^tilf in  force-  while  otheis  m-aintained  that  he  regarded 
Saiery  as  an  institution  of  positive  law,  and  Congress  IM 
constiwtionally  incompetent  to  enact  such  law,  and  held 
SSfore  S  ft  was  impossible  for  slavery  to  get  into  the 
Territories  whether  Mexican  law  was  in  force  or  not  It 
was  claimed  accordingly  with  g^^at  confidence  that 
event  of  the  election  of  that  eminent  citizen, 

L  as  ekctually  excluded  from  tiie  Territories  by  the  ac- 
tlmfof  the  Administration  as  it  could  possibly  be  by  the 

^*TUot^satisfied  with  the  positions  or  the  nominations  of 
oitheE  ofiheee  Sndidatel  a  great  body  of 
Democrats,  Progressive  Whigs,  and  C'be“y  ““i 

upon  a  platform  of  Democratic  principles 
Siider  the  banner  ef  Free  Democracy,  in  support  f  a  »em- 
Sic  iatesman  who  h:id  already  been  honored  with  he 
Chief  Mac-istracy,  and  whose  opposition  to  the  extension 
slavery  and  cordial  approval  of  the  great  ' 

hibition  which  had  received  a  sanction  so  unanimous  fiom 

thp  neonle.  was  well  known  and  undoubted.  _  ■ 

Well  sir,  professions  of  devotion  to  Free-Soil  ’ 

libSy  and  even  prodigally  made  by  the  suppor  ers  of  the 
Philade^lphia  and  Baltimore  nominees,  reinfoiced  ^y  party 
rtigsrioPne  and  party  attachments,  so  far  prevailed  with  the 
Sle  that  the^nominee  of  the  Free  Democracy  received 

/hnl  V  about  three  hundred  thousand  votes.  „  .j 

As  between  the  other  candidates,  thp  argument  addressed 
to  the  people  by  the  friends  of  the  Philadelphia  nomination 
vvTis;  in^substancethis;  prohibition  is  essenti-il  to  the  certain 
J?c\usion  of  slavery  from  the  Territories  ;  if  the  democratic 
candidate  shall  be  elected,  prohibition  is  impossible,  for  the 
So  will  be  used:  if  the  Whig  candidate  shah  be  elected, 
prohibition  is  certain,  provided  you  elect  a  Congress  who 
wm  carry  out  your  will:  vote,  therefore,  tor  the  Whig 

""‘"Tto^lr-ument,  doubtless,  ha.i  its  weight.  At  f /vents, 
thlpeople  acted  upon  the  theory  which  it  suggested.  They 
riih  ^hpir  Dart  They  elected  the  Whig  candidate.  y 
?nstrnc  e7  through  the  State  Legislatures  one-halt  the 
4lnators  to  vote  for  the  great  measure  of  prohibition  ;  they 
elected  a  Vice  President  recommended  to  Diem  as  un  - 

XEhS  ?fBe,Si!.':tL".wErl  SEc\Ver,iEi'S;  pledged 

“MS,  Weca™her.;^a„d,siLi.a-^^^^^^^ 

M:,'rdi;,lrwebaveC~ 

to  be  more  desirous  to  reach  lesmis 

trolling  influences  here  than  to 

owe'that  at'the  commencement  of  this  session  there 

iliiiisssi 

der  S  ThifSeat’vital  pritwiltle,  are  brought  forward  and 

Tdo  not  understand,  sir.  how  “  that  a  .neasu«  wM 
full,  harmonises  with  the  »r;gh'bl^P»hcy  “^d  ®Mly  P 

P?.  bTatT^pe"  hdtossed  i  sympathy  and  not  to 

judgment.  that  the  Proviso  is  unnecessary ; 

anXrsrSE»SeSmratm 

SdS  SSir&erS  if  the  Democratic 


candidate  should  be  elected  ;  for,  in  that  that 

would  be  out  of  the  question.  Now,  it  is 

prohibition  is  unnecessary  !  Slavery  M^^co 

Senator  informs  tb^e  laW 

“  by  the  law  of  nature,  of  physical  geography,  the  laiy  o 

th7formaiion  of  the  earth.”  ^nd  he  tells  us  he  would 
«  not  take  pains  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  Nature,  nor  lo 

re  enact  the  will  of  God.”  „  wira  epnntor  had 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  the  l^o^orable  Sena  or  naa 
told  us  that  in  1848.  I  wish  that  the  people  could  men 

“vere  “dlomcthing  of  this  law  «f  1>S“  fhe 

fwranhv  of  the  formation  of  the  earth,  which  snakes  ine 
Terrftori’es  acquired  from  Mexico  forever  inaccessible  to 

rifv"E°y!'1  c“S  help  thinking  f « ‘h' «=S\Sls'c  vfEws 
llaS  bTen“  an  und^'s'loEro  find  favor  wi.h  the  supporters 

wJJEfcan  Eeaffio'w.'wruEEn  ?°  Pl»lfly  ™ 

GVd-dSc'En7e?U  dSeStS.  Vhy  was  it  not  then 
“iTuTbe’allowed  to  say  that,  in  my 

?.*STd?cS' '  Enh^  Pr“ov1s'^^^^^^^ 

eH  in  1848  and  his  recent  declaration  that,  in  a  bui  lor  in 

reTr’lMSt^frEvTuofSE^ 

Kmw  what  laws  we  are  to  enact,  if  we  a/  not  to  re- en 

;tr?Me  righ.s/Agg.ssm^ 

SMEhparkmtnfriiah  .oth>;  prohibition  of  thes 

Se' is  compulsory  servitude  for  debt  1,^ 

r ‘kinf  “  wkri^/tiEi  J.  nia 

be  expected  if  slavery  be  not  prohibited,  could 
tional  le<^islators,  find  an  excuse  m  It 

S-^SiHiE.h-rthrfakfifitsrfrs^^ 

must  be  djawn  ^  pvdude  slavery '?  But  the  lands  are  poo 
Si?^who  knows  that  I  Much  o/the  ^^st  region  over  whH 
^  ’evo  tr>  PYtPTid  Territorial  Govei'nments  is  wdioily  une 
Sored  “iSer  parwThere  is,  as  everywhere  else  got 
piorea.  icmi  ftertainlv  there  are  mines,  and  in  i 

employment  has  slave  labor  been  more  commonly  or  ma 

^Tet?s lakTSare  that  we  do  not  deceive  ™ 

lead  others  Neither  soil,  nor  climate, 

tS  i  acknowledged,  and  has  been  for  years  ac/no 

l"tldZ  fmiSlse  ohhe  Revolution  and  of  Hs  ■!«?«'« 

Sm»r’ Tt^'S  rt'hErso°krg 

elusion  from  them  except  by  in 

npatedlv  Stated  bv  gentlemen  from  the  slave 
course  of  this  debate,  that  nothing  prevented  slpe  em^ 
to  California  except  the  anti-slavery  agitation  and 

“'k??  pSemrtSe  are  some  Senators  who  place  no 

fiance  on  configuration,  or  c  imaie,  or  other 

ditions  for  tiie  exclusion  of  slavery,  but  seem  y 

Ssrilo  S"„fkEkEkrlk  tllfs  rSS  K 

Of  acquisition  In  my 

rn"<,\rsrtKm"*in\rrkrh,kv‘;i.^ 
histrirdMa!io,\L?S7^^ 

rfTeUtoS' to  tbejr  comg^ 
Give  me  an  Administration  of  fhis  Government  fall? 


•bu^  with  this  view,  heartily  favorable  to  the  perpetuation 
and  extension  of  human  freedom,  and  heartily  opposed  to 
the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  human  slavery,  and  I 
would  not  ask  for  any  legislative  prohibition.  The  spirit 
of  such  an  Administration,  the  judicial  action  which  it 
secure,  and,  above  all,  the  Constitution  so  inter¬ 
preted  and  enforced,  would  be  Proviso  enough. 

But  we  have  no  such  Administration.  On^he  contrary 
we  know  that  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  are  amon- its 
most  prominent  supporters,  assert  and  insist  that  under 
the  Constitution,  ami  virtue  of  its  provisions  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States  is  as  much  bound  to  prmea 
and  maintain,  within  national  territories,  every  slavehold 

hif  possession,  control,  and  disposal  ot 

his  »>laves,  as  it  is  to  prdtect  and  maintain  anv  other  emi¬ 
grant  in  the  possession,  control,  and  disposal  of  anv  species 
of  property  whatever.  In  this  position  leading  gentlemen 
side  of  the  Chamber  agree  with  them  In 

the  operation  of  the  Con- 
.ti^ution  Itself,  slavery  became  lawful  in  the  Territories 
lom  the  date  of  the  acquisition.  There  is  a  pretty  Se- 
among  Senators  from  the  slave  States  of 
lOth  political  parties  in  this  position.  I  should  be  o^lad  to 
■e  assured  that  there  are  n:>  Sen  itors  from  the  free^States 
vho  concur  m  it.  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Matsa- 
husetts,  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  seat  to-day  did 
ot  see  fit,  when  he  addressed  the  Senate  lately  to^state 
subject.  If  I  recollect  aright'  thardis 

another  high  position 
I  the  Government,  in  a  diplomatic  despatch  of  great  abil 

that,  under  the  CoSIuhon 
the  United  States,  men  might  be  held  as  property  in 

1?  S-a^  tJcyond  the  hmits  of 

ttiis  upon  the  gi'ound  that  such  vessels  were 
regarded  m  the  same  light  as  national  tenitorv  If 
5  honorab  e  mpmhpr  Hr.pc.  r  H 


lo 


)t 


as  national  temtorv  Tf 
honorable  member  does  in  fact  hold  this  opinion  I  do 
see  that  he  differs  uririeic- 


lAi  laoi  iiOlU  mis 

-  see  that  he  differs  widely,  or  at  all  as  to  t'his; 

3m  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  [Mr.  BkeriL-,]  or  the  Sen 

'»« I 

In  the  midst  of  this  variety  of  opinion,  and  under  tbp 
cumstances  w'hich  surround  us,  when  it  is  well  known 
it  near  y  every  Senator  from  the  slave  States  insiS  tW 
very  should  be  permitted  in  the  Territories  and  mS 

ce^d  “  ere  slavery  will  be  intr^ 

1  Worse  than  ordinary  follv  for 

really  desire  its  exclusion  to  reject  the  simple 
1  obvious,  and  certain  preventive  of  prohibition  That 
have  the  power  to  prohibit  is  clear,  if  we  iSve  anv 
ver  to  legislate  for  the  Territories  at  all.  That  we  have 

TeU  n  ^  ^  willing,  in  exercising  that  power  to  ei 

principles  which  will  secure  to 

^  For  m^fpir blessings  of  personal  lib- 
.  For  myself,  I  cannot  doubt  upon  the  subject  Tbp 

Sb°e  TertS  anJm 

Sutio!!  Tf  n  K  Siyen  by  the 

ti.uUOT,  It  has  been  exercised  under  every  Adminis 

of  fbP  r  ^  since  the  or-SiTza- 

of  the  Government.  Whatever  differences  of  o^Si 

er?^the?e^ba«^bP  the  existence  or  limits  of^ other 

httle  as  to  this.  The  nower 
^ohibit  Javery  m  Ihe  Territories  Is.  in  mviudJSSit 

tive  aid  S  ■  ““'f  of  eierci  iing  if  is  im! 

It,  we  are  told  that  if  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  tbp 
hones,  or  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  tradT  in  this 
act,  or  fail  to  provide  adequate  securities  tor  the  return 

»feeSl  „Se\  SIS- 

uuiy  nere.  it  ib  an  old  crv,  not  without  nrr.fit  to 
h-  It  was'  first  hrard  in  the  Coi- 
Importation  a^nf  history  who  examines  the 

r?sr5m  b?strick  h“;a''P'''^f'^"  Agreement  of  that 

tnat  the  Agreement  itself  was  desi«Tied  to  <3prnrp 
grievances  from  the^Government  of 
^  suspension  of  commercial  intercourse 
^  I’nnnd  the  colonies  and  The 

-  not  to  export  any  American  commodity  to  Great 

p,  Ireland,  or  the  West  Indies,  with  this  remarkable 
ication,  “exceut  rice  to  Europe  ”  Hmv  u  • 

tion  there  ?  Why,  sir.  the  staple  of  South  Carolina 
ice,  and  the  delegates  of  South  Carolina  in  that  fiist 

l-ess,  when  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain  was  im 
fhVp^^^  nnion  was  all-important  to  its  successful 
'''bbdraw  from  the  Congress  and  break 
■  Association,  unless  South  Carolina  could  he  ner- 
1  to  export  nee  and  indigo.  This  proceedino-  occa 
a  suspension  of  the  business  of  the  Confess  for 
r  three  days.  Finally,  it  was  determined^o  com- 
he  Association  without  conceding  the  South  Caro¬ 


lina  demand.  and  thereupon  her  delegates,  eveeut  ore 
withdrew.  They  were  invited  to  return,  and  rcommo: 
mise  was  proposed,  to  allow  the  exportation  of  rice  but 
not  of  indigo.  I  have  consulted  Pitkin’s  Statistics  and  I 
fnH  of  rice  in  1770  was  about  one  hundred 

and  sixty  thou^nd  barrels,  valued  at  fifteen  hundred  and 
t^hirty  thousand  dollars.  I  find  no  mention  of  indi<»o  Of 
course  the  compromise  was  agreed  to.  and  the  words’-*  ev- 
Tt  «-  Europe”  added  to  the  Non-Exportation  Article 
It  was  a  model  for  all  future  compromises.  South  Caro^ 
ina  got  what  was  substantive,  and  surrendered  what  was 
unimportant.  This  was  Ihe  first  utterance  of  the  disunion 
cry.  and  this  was  its  fir.st  result. '  disunion 

The  .Jouruals  of  the  old  Congress  inform  us  that  in  179rt  a 

at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware.  Much  di'!<«ti<!fapfinn  ,,.o  ^ 
mauifested  by  the  South.  Some  persons, Vt  se;m<=  becami 
alarmed,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  recon.sider.  in’order^o 
fix  on  some  place  more  ^'faroradle  to  th  .  r/ifw  »  Ld 
a^liproaching  ‘-nearer  to  that  justice  which  is^  due  ‘m  ^bp 
^uthern  States,”  t  All  this  terminated  in  another  com 
promise.  It  was  agreed  that  two  seai<!  of  Or.-ci.y 
should-be  established— one  on  the  Delaware  and  fhp”°?v 
'on  the  Potomac.  The  fit, a.  reanlt  "  afthriSbliemm 
bv  the  action  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  onhTseat 
of  Government  m  this  District,  and  the  abandonmenfof 
the  location  originally  agreed  on.  ^ 

In  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitiumo 
same  cry  was  heard.  South  Carolina  and  GeorilL  dSTaJed 
they  could  not  come  into  the  Union  unk'ss  thev  mniri  1 
the  privilege  of  importing  slaves,  t  And?no5withi 
the  sense  of  the  Convention  was  strong  a'ud  almost  unanf 
mous  against  the  traffic,  for  the  sake  oY  the  UnTon  aSS^ 
compromise  was  agreed  on.  Slaverr-  was  al'bwed  ai?  p 
demanded  for  twenty  years ;  after  which,  Coporess^mio-ht 
spppress  the  trade  if  it  should  see  fit.  ’  '-^^kre.s  might 

In  1S20  the  Union  was  again  menaced.  The  crv  now 

thi  Union®’'  r’rP.?’'l  ^  "'*11  di'ssolve 

uie  union.  Great  alarm  was  excited.  Propositions!  W 

nifr^f^d®’^^  and  the  contest  finally  ter- 

mmated,  as  usual,  by  conceding  to  slavery  all  it  thS  be 

™  ^  freedom  in  the  prohibition  of  sk' 

territory  acquired  from  France  north  of  36 
de|^^  mm.,  except  that  within  the  limits  of  flie  new  Sffi  ? 

The  same  play  was  enacted  in  1332  and  1333  Then  thp 
fhP  d^^  complaint  was  the  tariff.  South  SolinIpu"he5 
l  emedy  to  nullification.  General  Jackson  was 
^  the  head  of  the  Government,  unterrified.  Butin  Con- 
^ess  great  apprehension  was  manifested,  and  a  desire  tn 
mi555p^  almost  everything  rather  than  to  risk  the  conse 
effected  course  Another  compromise  was 

protective  policy  was  abandoned  by  its 
great  ch^pion.  and  a  scale  of  reduction  of  duties  adopt 
ye«rs  overthrew  the  tariff  For  one  >fr 
hut  I’wnnid^  do  not  complain  of  the  reduction  of  duties  • 
but  I  would  prefer  to  see  a  plan  of  reduction  adopted  calm’ 

1^  considerately,  not  under  the  dictation  of  any  crv  but  in 
conformity  with  a  sound  and  liberal  judg  jient  ^  '  ’ 

Hop  1335  the  anti-slavery  arita- 

1  n  commenced,  and  sotii  became  foi-midable  TTipn 
again  we  heard  the  ci-y  of  disunion.  The  demand  now  w5s 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  /pH  5 

Pt*'™  •  *"  »"'''■■  sifence  on  The  of  slT.' 
ry,  and  forbearance  of  all  action  against  it  The  alterna 
™  was  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  olitl: 

on,  howerer,  was  not  suppressed:  anii-sJaverv  ^mripfip- 
^^Il'P^cd  ;  they  made  themselvesVelt  every! 
'^ell,  was  the  Union  dissolved?  Not  at  all  J 
s  ands  yet,  and  will  stand,  I  trust,  forever.  Thf  menace 
wath  as  earnest,  as  emphatic,  as  violent  as  ever  but  b 
mmpH’!?®’  11^  termination  which'woiild  have 

SLtlisSlaS'"  ^ee'n' 

and  It  seemed  brought  within  their  ffrS  Th^v  be'Jame’ 

ii’<-'l-'"-rrTTfslfsa":i[^ 

®re  worth  looking  at  now  Well  sir  undpr 
I  sav  ®So"an5fY'°  part,  Texas  wasbrought  into  t-he’uuion 
ces  contrihm^d  ,^''cause  I  am  well  aware  that  ofher  iiifiuen- 
cesconti  ibuted  largely  to  the  result ;  and  amopo- these  irrtn 

powerful  was  a  generous  sentiment  of  the' 
?Sc?n  'Iimo'p"  extenSoS  of  the 

accent  I  fcntiment  which  made  them  willimr  m 

accept  Texas  with  slaveiw,  and  trust  to  the  future  for  hf^r 
deliverance  from  that  evil  and  reproach. 

5:tfp-5°  republication  of  this  old 

?em^Pd  hP'fR  and  .spirit  Of  our  institutions.  is  ?on 
d^^ed  by  the  earliest  and  best  precedents  of  our  history  ; 


4  Archives,  4th  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  liu 
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namely,  the  extension  of  slavery  into  Territories  free 
Shall  we  yield  to  this  outcry  1  For  one,  I  say,  .  m 

my  judgment,  it  is  time  t@  pause.  We  hav^  yielded  point 
after  point;  we  have  crowded  concession 
until  duty,  honor,  patriotism,  shame,  demands  that  we 

^*^But*VeTre  told,  almost  with  the  tone  of  taunt,  that  the 
free  States  have  had  the  majority  all  tins  time  m  one  biancn 
of  Cono-ress  at  least,  and  in  the  electoral  college,  and,  theie- 
fore,  that  whatever' responsibility  there  may 
making  these  concessions  to  slavery,  it  is  upon  thern.  It  .s 
well  to  remind  us  of  this.  The  tree  States  have  nad  the 


ma  orityT^“"the  victories  of  slavery  have  been  ^mn  by 
i  Tohii  Randolnh  said,  long  ago,  “  \Ve  of 


their  divisions.  John  Randolph  said,  long  ago, 
the  South  are  always  united  and  can  always  mute;  V7hue 
you  of  the  North  divide.  We  have  conquered  yon  once, 
and  we  can  and  we  will  conquer  you  again.”  These  two 

sentences  make  a  history,  .  i,=.s 

I  do  not  say,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  tbeie  has 
been  but  one  political  party  in  the  slave  States;  but  tliat,  in 
these  States,  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  slavery  has  always 
been,  in  both  parties,  an  indispensable  condition  of  suppoit 
for  hWh  public  station ;  and  that  great  numbers,  in  either 
narty,  have  always  been  ready  to  support  a  candidate  ot 
opposite  general  politics,  if  undoubted  on  this  question, 
rather  than  a  candidate  of  like  general  politics  at  all  sus¬ 
pected  of  disfavor  to  slavery.  No  candidate  known  to  be 
in  favor  of  placing  the  legilimate  influence  of  this  Govein- 
ment  actively  and  decidedly  on  the  side  ol  Ireedom,  could 
receive  the  support  of  either  party.  It  is  by  this  unity  ot 
sentiment  and  purpose,  aided  by  appeals  to  gioundle&s 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Union,  and  by  a  disposhion  glow¬ 
ing  out  of  these  fears  and  party  alliances  to  submit  to  the 
tests  imposed  by  the  slaveholding  sections  ol  each  political 
party,  tliat  the  slave  States  have  “  conquered.  ’ 

Mr  D4.WSON.  While  the  Senator  is  writing  the  histoiy 

of  the  times,  1  trust  he  will  do  it  correctly.  Tiie  South  has 
never  opposed  any  man  because  he  was  in  lavor  oi 
freedom.  The  South  nas  selected  between  gentlemen,  and 
those  who  were  against  interfering  with  the  constitutionai 
rights  of  the  South  have  always  been  supported  by  Ujem. 
They  are  opposed  to  interference  with  their  constitutional 
rights  only  ;  and  the  Senator  is  wrong  to  say  that  they  op¬ 
posed  any  one  because  he  belongs  to  the  fiee  States,  or  is 
in  favor  of  freedom. 

Mr.  CHASE.  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  accept  any  cor¬ 
rection,  from  any  Senator,  of  any  erroneous  statement  1 
may  make.  But,  sir,  what  is  meant  by  the  “  constitutional 
ri^^hts  of  the  Soutli  1  ”  Who  refuses  to  support  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  the  South'?”  Nobody  here,  certaufly 
But  wiiat  are  they  'I  Sir,  when  gentlemen  ^e  slave 
States  ask  us  to  support  the  Constitution,  I  feai  they  mean 
only  their  crmstruction  of  the  Constitution.  Every  conces¬ 
sion  whichhas  ever  been  made  to  slavery,  every  concession 
now  demanded,  was  and  is  claimed  under  this  same  plea  ot 


“  constitutional  rights.”  I  wiU  ask  the  Senator  Irom 


COllSULllllOlld/l  A  will  o  ^  *■; <-M-» o  1 

n-ia  whether  he  does  not  hold  that  it  is  the  constitut  onal 
right”  of  every  citizen  of  the  slave  Stales  to  take  his  slaves 
into  the  Territories,  and  to  be  protected  in  holding  them 
there  by  the  laws  of  this  Government  1 

Mr.  DAWSON.  I  do.  ,  x  ,  , 

Mr.  CHASE.  So  I  supposed.  Such,  also,  I 
be  the  opinion  ol  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Eing,j 
whose  abilities  and  virtues  command  such  general  respect. 
He  holds,  if  I  understand  aright  some  recent  remarks  ol 
his,  that  the  General  Government  is  bound  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  recognise  and  protect  the  rights  ol  masters  in 
to  the  same  extent  arrd  irr  the  same  manner  as  tne  iiahtfe 
owners  in  any  description  of  property  whatever.  I  would 
inquire  of  the  Senator  if  I  understood  him  wrrectly  . 

Mr.  KING.  I  believe  that  whenever  a  Territorial  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  established,  if  persons  holding 
proper  to  go  there  with  them,  this  Government  is  bount  to 
protect  them  until  the  period  arrives  when  the  population 
is  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution.  I 
we  of  the  South  hold,  I  believe  without  exception,  tl*at  j;he 
people  thus  forming  a  S  ate  Constitution  have  a  ^ 

prohibit  or  to  permit  slavery  at  their  pleasure,  and  that 
Congress  has  no  right  to  prevent  the  new  State  from  com¬ 
ing  into  the  Union  on  that  ground,  but  can  orily  look  at  its 
Constitution  to  ascertain  whetlier  it  is  republican  in  us 
character.  Am  I  understood  'I  ,  ,  ^ 

Mr  CHASE.  Fully.  The  doctrine  of  the  Senator  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  We  understand 
now,  from  both  sides  of  this  Chamber,  what  is  meant  wl  en 
we  are  called  on  to  maintain  “  the  constitutional  rights  ot  the 
South  ”  So  far  as  the  matters  now  under  discussion  are 
concerned,  it  means  that  we  must  recoguise  a 
by  legislation  the  claim  ofcitizensof  the  slave  States  to  tak 
slaves  into  the  Territories  and  hold  them  there  niioer  N  - 
tional  Government  and  Territorial  Government,  until  Uie 
Territory  becomes  a  State,  and  then  we  are  bound  to  a^mi 
the  State  into  the  Union  with  a  Constitution  establishing 
slavery,  if  such  should  be  the  Constitution  adopted.  Ana  n 


citizen  who  refuseshis  assent  to  this  doctrine ;  who  believes 
that  this  Government  ol  ourscaniiot,  under  the  ConstUution, 
sustain  any  claim  of  property  in  slaves  beyond  State  limits  ;■ 
who  opposes,  openly  and  decidedly,  the'extension  of  slave¬ 
ry  into  the  Territories,  can  receive  the  support  ol  either  po¬ 
litical  party  in  the  slave  States.  Both  parties  agree  in  es- 

^^We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  test  is  made. 
It  is  stamped  upon  every  page  of  our  political  history  lor 
fifty  years.  Let  it  be  made,  if  gentlemen  desire.  I  only 
say  for  one,  that  I  will  not  submit  to  it.  For  mysell,  1  pre¬ 
fer  a  political  platform  which  will  h^ve  the  same  meaning 
ill  Georgia  as  in  Maine,  and  candidates  wiio  cannot  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  North  as  in  fav3r  of  freedom,  and  m  the 
South  as  supporters  of  slavery.  The  policy  of  silence  with 
re!ereuce  to  important  measures  and  principles,  aau  the 
policy  of  ambiguous  expressions,  are  equally  obnoxious. 
Both  mislead  public  judgment:  and  whether  paUX 
which  adopts  the  former,  or  the  party  winch  adopts  the  lat¬ 
ter,  succeeds,  one  or  the  other  section  of  the  country  mu&t 

be  disappointed.  ...  .v,, 

Mr  President,  honesty  is  the  best  policy;  justice,  the 
highest  expediency  ;  and  principle,  the  only  proper  basis  o. 
union  in  a  political  organization.  Holding  last  as  I  do  tc 
democratic  principles ;  believing  firmly  that  all  naen  art 
created  equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inal, 
ieuable  rights  to  life  and  liberty,  I  desire  to  see  those  prin 
ciples  carried  out  boldly,  earnestly,  resolutely,  in  the  piact. 
cal  administration  of  affairs.  I  wish  to  see  the  powers  o 
this  Government  exorcised  for  the  great  objects  which  th» 
Constitution  indicates ;  for  the  perfection  of  our  Union  ;  o. 
the  establishment  of  justice  ;  for  the  common  defence  ;  lo, 
the  security  of  liberty.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  desire  tj 
see  this  Government,  under  the  influence  of  any  zeal,  how 
ever  honorable,  for  freedom,  transcend  at  all  the  sphere  o 
its  constitutional  powers  and  duties. 

shall  steadily  support  all  proper  legislation  for  the  establish 
ment  and  security  of  freedom  in  the  Territories  and  else 
where  within  the  sphere  of  exclusive  natioual  junsdictior 
I  shall,  as  steadiN,  refuse  my  support  all  legislation  o; 
the  subject  of  slavery  within  the  States.  In  this 
tion  I  shall  feel  myself  supported  by 

of  the  revolutionary  era,  by  the  example  of  the  founders  c 
the  Republic,  by  the  original  policy  ol  the  Government,  air 
by  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  danger  in  such  a  nourst 
Least  of  all  does  the  stale  cry  of  disunion  alarm  me  Mei 
o-enerally,  adapt  remedies  to  evils.  But  wnat  evil  taat  tn 
slave  States  complain  of  will  disunion  cure  I 
lish  slavery  in  the  Territories  1  Will  it 
of  fugitives!  Will  it  suppress  discussion!  WillUse^ur 
slavery  where  it  is!  Sir,  all  men  must  see  that  disunion  i 
no  remedy  for  the  slave  States.  Why  then  the  cry,  if  nc 
to  alarm  the  timid,  the  sensitive,  the  unreflecting— to  affor 
excuses  for  concession— and  thus  secure  advantages  whic 
the  sober  judgment  and  enlightened  conscience  of  the  com 

try  would  never  yield !  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  calculated  the  value  of  tr 
Union.  I  know  no  arithmetic  by  which 
can  be  made.  We  of  the  West  are  in  the  habit  of  Iqokii 
uDon  the  Union  as  we  look  upon  the  arch  I'f  heaven,  withoi 
alboughl  that  it  can  ever  dec.ay  or  rail.  With  equal  reve 
ence  we  regard  the  great  Ordinance  of  Freedom,  undi 
whose  benign  influence,  within  little  more  than  half  a  cei 
turv,  a  wilderness  has  been  converted  into  mi  em^r 
Ohio,  the  eldest  born  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Ordinanc 
cleaves  and  will  cleave  faithfully  to  both  ^ml  now  th 
the  time  has  come  when  vastaccessionsoffree  te-  ntory  d 
maud  the  application  of  those  principles  of  the  OrdmaRce, 
Avhich  she  is  indebted  for  her  prosperity  and  power, 
guard  them  against  the  blighting  influence  slavery,  J 
will  insist  that  the  same  protection  shall  be  extendeu  to  tl 
Territories  which  was  extended  to  her. 

Nor  are  these  the  sentiments  of  Ohio  alone.  They  a 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  throughout  the  free  S  a« 
Here  and  there  the  arts  or  the  fears  of  politicians  or 
taiists  may  suppress  their  utterance  ;  but  they  live,  and  W 
live,  ill  the  hearts  of  the  masses.  There  is  no  great  andre 
change  in  those  opinions  and  convictions  which  placed 
majority  pledged  to  Free  Soil  in  the  «ther  wing  of  the  C« 
itol  It  may  be,  however,  that  you  will  succeed  heie 
sacrificing  the  claims  of  freedom  by  some  seUiement  « 
ried  through  the  forms  of  legislation.  Lut  the  P®.®P\9  ? 
unsettle  your  settlement.  It  may  be  that  you  will  det 
nfl^e  thal  the  territories  shall  not  be  secured  by  law  ag^ 
the  ingress  of  slavery.  The  people  will 
miuatioii.  It  may  be  tliat  you  will  succeed  in  buiying  i 
SJdhiauce  of  Freilom,  But  the  people  will  write  upofl 
•onib  Resurgam;*  and  the  same  hislory  which  lecordfi 
rerurVecthm  may  also  inform  posterity  that  >?>ey  who| 
cied  they  had  killed  the  Proviso,  only  committed  politi 
suicide. 


•1  shall  rise  again.’ 
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